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FORTIETH YEAR 


The Modern Hen 
ls Coming Very Close 


to the Goal of 
“An Egg a Day” 


T USED to be proudfully postulated 

that the little American hen could 
lone pay off the national debt, and 
would do so if given a chance. That 
was in the “good old days” when an 
egg a day would keep the sheriff away 
and when the national debt was a 
billion or less, instead of 20 billions 
or more. 

Joseph Charlton, of Chapman, Mont., 
sends Pathfinder a duebill showing 
that he recently took 12 dozen eggs to 
the store—and got just 36 cents for 
the whole 12 dozen—and that was “in 
























trade.” Mr. Charlton writes a large- 
sized “OUCH!” on this duebill—and 
nobody can blame him. When the 





history of these times comes to be 
written, a few years from now, let 
this eloquent fact be recorded in it: 
Perfectly good eggs, three cents a 
dozen—in barter! 

Is it any wonder that our boasted 
“American standard of living” became 
a thing of infamy, instead of a proud 
boast before all the world? Is it any 
wonder that in the last few years, 
during which big business magnates 
















Portrait of “Lady Victorine,” the cham- 
pion hen of the world. 
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have boosted their own salaries and 
rake-offs and when octopian corpora- 
tions have reached their infernal 
tentacles farther and farther—is it any 
wonder that the masses of the people, 
who had no markets for their products 
and no jobs for their hands, have been 
driven almost to frenzy? 

An “egg-laying marathon” is now 
being conducted at the Chicago fair— 
the biggest thing of its kind ever-Aeld. 
In a hennery which cost nearly$40,Q00 
we see 1,708 hens competing for 
international egg honors—not to cdunt 
121 roosters who are detailed te ~<do 
the crowing. Fifteen of /those com- 
peting hens have a perféet scare so 
far—namely an egg a day. \Whatanore 
could be expected of the most diligent 
and well-intentioned hen! >< 

Well, we find people who ARE ex- 
pecting more of their hens. Probably 
the enthusiatic chicken fancier will 
never be satisfied until his birds are 
doing one egg a day by daylight and 
another one by electric light. But that 
record is some time in the future. It 
has not been stated yet whether hens 
will be permitted to work seven days 
a week under the Industrial Recovery 
law, but we can readily see that unless 
there is some curb on their production 
we are going to have more hen fruit 
than we know what to do with. 

The present champion of the egg 
world is “Lady Victorine,” a Cana- 
dian Barred Rock hen which has a 
record of delivering 358 eggs in 365 
days—or only seven short of an egg 
a day for a year. Next to her is 
“Hanson’s Pride No. 3,” with a record 
of 344 eggs. She was bought at a 
very high price by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, to use for breeding purposes. 

We must admit that Lady Victorine 
“seen her duty and done it” when we 
find that the 358 eggs which she pro- 
duced in a single year weighed 45 
pounds, or over five times her own 
weight. If we could find human beings 
who could be persuaded to do cor- 
respondingly well, we could indeed 
have a race of supermen. 

Less than 20 years ago it was not 
considered within the possibilities to 
produce a hen that would lay as many 
as 300 eggs in a year. A hen in the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE EGG AND THE HEN 


Heigh diddle diddle, 
And here is a riddle, 
A riddle no farmer will know: 
When eggs sell the best, 
Why will hens take a rest, 
Then hurry when prices are low? 
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Farm Act and 


Industrial Act to 
Raise Purchasing Power 
and Restore Prosperity 


OME people have tried to make a 

mystery of the “new deal” law 
which aims to restore the “parity” 
between what the farmers get for 
their products and 
what they have to 
pay for what they 
buy. But there is 
nothing mysteri- 
ous about it, says 
George N. Peek, 
the Agricultural 
Adjustment Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Peek 
knows what he is 
talking about be- 
cause he has not 
only been a farm- 
er himself — but 
(what is more im- 
portant) he has 
been a manufacturer who produced 
things to sell to the farmer. 

He knows both ends of the problem 
therefore, and he can look at it ac- 
cordingly. He has no such illusions 
as some of the big manufacturers 
have—that products can be sold by 
high-pressure methods to the farmers 
no matter whether they have any 
money or not. He puts the case in 
the clearest language in which it has 
ever been stated: 

“When the farmer has no money he 
cannot pay his local merchant. The 
local merchant in turn cannot buy 
from the man who supplies him nor 
can he pay his bills. Paralysis spreads 
through the whole business system. 
When half of the nation cannot buy, 
or cannot pay, the rest of the nation 
cannot keep on making goods, and the 
whole machinery of business stops.” 

Mr. Peek’s experience in selling 
plows, etc., to the farmers convinced 
him that the fountain of business 
could not rise higher than its source— 
and that the source of business is the 
buying power of the farmers. 

The new parity act simply means 
that farm products and _ industrial 
products are to be exchangeable on a 
fair basis of value. He declares: “It 





George N. Peek 


will be a great advantage to the whole 
nation—with the possible exception 
of the privileged ones who thrive dis- 
proportionately through the sweat of 
other men’s labors.” 

















‘TIMELY TOPICS 


CIVIL SERVICE POSTMASTERS 


President Roosevelt has long been 
known as a friend of the merit sys- 
tem. In the interest of economy and 
public service he has now ordered all 
postmasterships to be placed under 
the protective wing of the Civil Serv- 
ice law. Thus one of the biggest 
batches of patronage jobs, more than 
15,000 first, second and third class 
postmasterships, has been, temporari- 
ly at least, taken out of politics. 

In his executive order President 
Roosevelt authorized the nomination 
without examination of any regularly 
commissioned postmaster or person in 
the classified service. Any candidates 
for postmasterships lacking such a 
status will be required to pass the com- 
petitive Civil Service examination. And 
whenever the list of classified candi- 
dates is exhausted the Civil Service 
Commission will hold open exami- 
nations for all classes of postmasters. 

This order, it was pointed out, was 
not issued with the idea of getting rid 
of the pleasant task of dishing out 
15,000 postmasterships to deserving 
persons. Politics were apparently cast 
aside in the interest of economy. Long 
before the order was issued at the 
White House a complete study had 
been made of all our more than 47,000 
postmasterships and the entire post 
office situation, including salaries, etc. 
The survey showed that there would 
be large savings to the government if 
the law were changed and all post- 
masterships placed under the merit 
system. In his letter transmitting the 
order to the Postmaster General the 
President asked Mr. Farley to prepare 
the necessary legislation to make the 
change so it could be presented to Con- 
gress in January. 

As was to be expected this surprise 
move on the part of the President met 
with considerable opposition. It was 
even predicted that the measure would 
be defeated by Congress. On the other 
hand there are those who predict its 
passage and who strongly support the 
President in his efforts to put the Post 
Office Department on a more solid, 
business-like basis in order to save 
money and improve the already high- 
ly efficient service it renders the pub- 
lic. Hundreds and hundreds of tele- 
grams were received at the White 
House praising the President for his 
courageous move. 

The executive order also changed 
the maximum age limit from 65 to 66 
years and reduced the minimum re- 
quirement for residence in the par- 
ticular district from two years to one. 
All fourth class postmasters have had 
to pass examinations since the Taft 
administration, while the first, second 
and third classes have been appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate without being required to take 
any examination. 

At the end of July, 1932, there were 
32,672 fourth class post offices in this 
country as compared with 10,485 third 








class, 3,425 second class and 1,122 first 


class. The various classes are deter- 
mined by the annual receipts. Those 
taking in $40,000 or more a year are 
made first class. Second classers must 
take in between $8,000 and $40,000; 
third class, $1,500 to $8,000; and fourth 
class under $1,500. 

When the Democratic administration 
took charge on March 4 there were 
something like 2,500 postmasterships 
vacant. By the time Congress meets 
it is estimated that there will be 4,000 
vacancies. All of those being appoint- 
ed to these vacancies are designated 
“acting postmasters.” But it is ex- 
pected that they will be full fledged 
postmasters when the Senate gets 
around to confirming them. 

gr 


FARM MORTGAGE RELIEF 


Only a short while ago The Path- 
finder published the principal pro- 
visions of the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Relief Act. Since then we have 
had so many requests for information 
about the law, where to apply and 
how much can be borrowed, that we 
are again printing those provisions. 
While The Pathfinder wishes to serve 
its readers in every detail, it is impos- 
sible to intercede at Washington for 
anyone. The only way any farmer can 
benefit by this emergency legislation 
is to apply to his regional Federal 
Land Bank Commissioner or Federal 
Land Bank. The same, incidentally, 
applies to the Small Home Mortgage 
Relief law, except, of course, the home 
owner must apply to his regional 
Home Loan Bank. 

In the first place the farm mortgage 
loans are made by the two agencies 
previously men- 
tioned here. As ex- 
plained by Farm 
Credit Administra- 
tor Henry Morgen- 
thau, jr., loans 
from the banks are 
made only on first 
mortgages. Loans 
may be obtained 
from the commis- 
sioner on second 
mortgages as well 
as first. Only farm- 
ers actively engag- 
ed in farming are 
eligible for loans from the banks, while 
from the commissioner any farmer or 
any person engaged in _ farming 
through a tenant may apply for a loan. 

The purpose of the Federal Land 
Banks is to help the farmer by re- 
financing mortgages now held by 
other individuals or corporations. 
Loans are made up to $50,000 and not 
less than $100 to any one person with 
preference given to loans of less than 
$10,000. None of these may exceed 50 
per cent of the appraised normal value 
of the land and 20 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the permanent, in- 
sured improvements on _ the land. 
Funds are made available: 1. To pro- 
vide for the purchase of land for agri- 
cultural purposes. 2. To provide for 
the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, 
and livestock. 3. To provide build- 
ings and for the improvement of the 
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land. 4. To liquidate indebtedness o;5 
the owner of the land mortgaged. - 
To provide the owner with funds fo, 
general agricultural uses. 

These loans are made through jn, 
tional farm loan associations whos, 
members are made up of farmers b 
rowing from the Federal Land Bank. 
and farmers borrowing in this w, 
purchase stock in the association |, 
the amount of five per cent of the loan 
The association in turn purchases 
stock from the bank and when thy 
borrower has repaid the loan th 
amount he subscribed is returned t 
him. 

In some cases no association is ip 
existence in the locality where th: 
farmer resides, in which instance ap- 
plication for a loan is made direct t 
the nearest Federal Land Bank. Stock 
in the bank, then, is subscribed to by 
the farmer to the amount of $5 for each 
$100 or fraction thereof borrowed. Thy 
same procedure as in the associations 
applies when the loan is repaid. Of 
course, before any loans can be mac 
by any of the agencies, an appraisal 
must be made by a land bank ap- 
praiser. 

In general loans are repaid in semi- 
annual installments with a certain 
amount of the principal added to th: 
interest charges so that at the end of 
a specified period the entire debt, in- 
cluding principal, is wiped out. For 
instance, annual payments of $60 will 
retire in 36 years a loan of $1,000 
bearing five per cent interest. The 
general interest rate is five per cenl, 
though in the case of a loan made di- 
rectly through the land bank and not 
through a loan association the rate 
is one half of 1 per cent higher, The 
cost of obtaining a loan is approxi- 
mately never more than 1 per cent of 
the loan. 

Another provision of the Farm Mort- 
gage Act while not directly aiding 
the farmer still protects him from 
foreclosure and provides a long-term 
liquidation plan. This aid is given 
through the exchange by a mortgag 
holder of the mortgage for Federal 
farm-loan bonds. The Federal Land 
Bank takes over the farmer’s mortgage, 
rewrites it so that he is given the ad- 
vantages of low interest rates, the 
privilege of paying only interest fo: 
the first five years, in addition to the 
plan of repayment over a long period 
of years. 

Loans made by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner may be made for the follow- 
ing purposes: 1. To provide funds for 
refinancing any indebtedness. 2. T° 
provide working capital for farm op- 
erations. 3. To provide funds to en- 
able any farmer to re-acquire proper!) 
lost through foreclosure after July |, 
1931. 

Interest charges on these loans wi!! 
be at the rate of five per cent pe! 
year. Each applicant must pay th 
costs of appraisal, etc., as well as a’ 
initial fee of $10. Security on second 
mortgages loans will require that th: 
holder of the first mortgage limit his 
right to proceed against the farmer 0! 
the property. Repayment of the loan 
follows the same plan outlined under 
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Federal Land Bank loans with the 
exception that no principal payments 
are made until the fourth year, at 
which time on a $1,000 loan the maxi- 
mum interest and principal charge 
comes, amounting to around $150. 
After this each semi-annual payment 
will consist of the payment of $50 
plus interest. 

Following is a list of the cities where 
Federal Land Banks and the agents 
of the Land Bank Commissioner are 
located. Select the city closest to you 
for submitting your application. Ad- 
dress it to Agent of Land Bank Com- 
missioner, and whatever city and state 
itis. Here are the 12 land bank cities: 
Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Louisville, Ky., New 
Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, 
Minn., Omaha, Nebr., Wichita, Kan., 


Houston, Texas, Berkeley, Calif., 
Spokane, Wash. 
ee ——_ 


THAT SUPER-CABINET 

To help him direct the war against 
depression President Roosevelt has 
created the nation’s greatest peacetime 
‘ouncil, general staff, super-cabinet or 
whatever one choses to call it. Some 
people don’t like the term “Super- 
Cabinet,” preferring to call it a “Re- 
covery Council” or just a plain body 
of coordinators. But whatever it is 
called its purpose is to -coordinate 
government activities. And the full 
pressure of this body of advisers is 
being put behind the many recovery 
measures to speed up business and 
industry. 

The personnel of the council in- 
cludes, besides the President and his 
regular cabinet officers, Lewis Doug- 
las, director of the budget; Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; William Steven- 
son, chairman Home Owners Loan 
Corporation; Hugh S. Johnson, indus- 
trial recovery administrator; Henry 
Morgenthau, jr., farm credit adminis- 
trator; George Peek, administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
Harry Hopkins, federal relief admin- 
istrator; Arthur Morgan, chairman 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Joseph 
Eastman, transportation coordinator; 
ind Robert Fechner, director forestry 
corps, with Frank C. Walker, of New 
York, as executive secretary. 

Seen cn 
$3,300,000,000 PUBLIC WORKS 


The Cabinet Advisory Board on pub- 
lic works under Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes as administrator of the 
public works section of the indus- 
trial recovery act has divided the 
country into 10 regional zones from 
which the work will be directed. The 
regional administrators are yet to be 
appointed. These regional zones with 
the states in them are as follows: 

1. The New England States. 2. New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
3. Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana and Ohio. 4. North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa 
and Wyoming. 5. Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. 6. Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 7. 
Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 8. 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri 


Arkansas. 9. Mississippi, Ala- 

Georgia, South Carolina and 
Florida. 10. Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

President Roosevelt spiked rumors 
that some of the public works funds 
provided by Congress would not be 
used by announcing that the full au- 
thorization of $3,300,000,000 for job- 
making relief works will be expended. 
Just prior to this announcement the 
Cabinet Advisory Board endorsed an 
allotment of $115,500,000 from the 
fund, $64,500,000 of which was as- 
signed for expenditure through 35 
government agencies, $952,000 allocat- 
ed to water works, $50,000,000 provid- 
ed for roads in national parks, Indian 
reservations and forests. Secretary 
Ickes also approves plans for spending 
$75,000,000 on roads in 10 states. 

Of the $3,300,000,000 fund authorized 
by Congress for public works, $1,300,- 
000,000 has already been earmarked 
for crop loans, etc., leaving an even 
$2,000,000,000 for loans to municipali- 
ties and for public works. Under the 
law 70 per cent advanced to the cities 
will be in the nature of loans while 
30 per cent will be direct grants, 

In a statement announcing the above 
allotments Secretary Ickes said: “This 
distribution is the first in the program 
of giving men work so that 1,000,000 
may be employed by October 1 in ac- 
cordance with President Roosevelt's 
expressed wish.” 

a 
CROPS BELOW AVERAGE 

What are the prospects for this year’s 
crops? That is a vital question to 
every man, woman and child in 
America because what we all pay for 
what we eat depends in large measure 
on production. Statistics just announc- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture 
and based on July 1 crop conditions 
indicate that most crops will yield 
considerably less than last year. Last 
year’s wheat production was 726,000,- 
000 bushels. This year the govern- 
ment experts estimate there will be 
around 495,700,000 bushels. The corn 
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the last year was 


This year it is 


nation 


yield of 
2,876,000,000 bushels. 
placed a little less than 2,385,000,000. 

The indicated production of other 
crops, as listed by the department, with 
last year’s figures for comparison, fol- 


lows: Oats, this year, 698,940,000 
bushels, while last year the total pro- 
duction was over 1,238,000,000. Barley 
yield is expected to reach 170,000,000 
as against 300,000,000 last year. Only 
25,300,000 bushels of rye are in the 
offing this year compared with the 
40,400,000 bushels in 1932. There will 
be approximately 9,200,000 bushels of 
flaxseed. Last year there were 11,- 
$00,000. 

Nineteen thirty-three’s rice 
will be around 33,900,000 bushels 
against 39,400,000 in 1932. Hay will 
stack up some 3,800,000 tons less than 
1932’s 69,800,000. The dry edible bean 
vield will be about the same this year 
as last—10,200,000 bags of 100 pounds 
each. Apples will be 9,000,000 bushels 
less than last year’s 150,000,000 
bushels. Peaches are expected to come 
across with 3,000,000 more _ bushels 
than last year’s 42,400,000. There will 
be 1,900,000 tons of grapes. Last year 
there were 2,200,000 tons. 

Irish potatoes will undoubtedly be 
higher because the yield this year is 
expected to go 50,000,000 bushels under 
last year’s 358,000,000. There will be 
some 61,200,000 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes grown. In 1932 they measured 
over 78,500,000 bushels. Tobacco is 
estimated at above last year’s produc- 
tion of 1,016,000,000 pounds by more 
than 225,000,000 pounds. Sugar beets 


vield 


will average 600,000 tons over the 
previous year’s 9,070,000 tons. Hops 
will hop more than 8,000,000 tons 
above that year’s 24,100,000 tons. 
_———— 


G. W. WENT THROUGH IT 


“Is there anything that can be done 
to restore the credit of our money?” 
wrote George Washington in 1788 and 
he went on: “It has got to so alarming 
a point that a wagon load of money 
will scarcely purchase a wagon load 
of provisions.” 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 


The World Economic Conference is 
a slowly dying fire. Once in a while 
a delegate presents a resolution that 
fans some few, poor embers into tem- 
porary flame, only to have them sub- 
side into smouldering ashes once more. 
A still closer cutting down of the 
agenda has taken away any effective 
fuel that might have been used to re- 
kindle the conference into a blaze. 
On July 27 with the end of the 
plenary session called for that date the 
fire will be out. The recess is ex- 
pected to last until sometime in Oc- 
tober or November, and talk persists 
that when or if it does reconvene the 
sessions will be held in Washington. 
Europe realizes the burden of success 
of a parley depends on the United 
States, hence, as the London Observer 
put it editorially, “Wise statesmanship 
will then insist that it reassemble in 
Washington.” 

With the agenda limited almost to 
the point of uselessness the committee 
which met to consider central banking 
cooperation received a death blow 
when the American delegation was 
forbidden to discuss the question by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The latter 
felt the resolution calling for the bank- 
ing cooperation yas “premature.” 
This was one of three topics which the 
Steering Committee decided could be 
considered usefully. Some hope was 
expressed that the topic might be 
taken up later when certain sections 
objectionable to the Reserve Board 
had been stricken out. 

The committees on subsidies have 
given the job up as hopeless; that on 
production and marketing cannot 
agree about wine or timber until 
further data are collected; the commit- 
tee on tin still holds negotiations. U. 
S. Delegate Sam D. McReynolds pre- 
sented a resolution calling for shorter 
hours of work and increased wages. 
Senator Key Pittman introduced a sub- 
stitute resolution designed to prevent 
debasement of silver and dumping of 
the metal on the market. 

Behind closed doors quiet diplomat- 
ic proceedings have gone on to bring 
about a series of trade treaties be- 
tween the United States and her North 
and South American neighbors. The 
agreements will probably be initialed 
on the return of the American delega- 
tion from London with Argentina, 
Mexico, and Canada expected to be 
among the first to sign. 

A diplomatic record for the Europe 
of today has been made by Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, the Russian delegate to the 
London Conference. He concluded 
eight non-aggression treaties in Lon- 
don. Seven were signed in one day. 
All the countries signing border upon 
Russian territory. 

Exiled for two years on instructions 
of the Viceroy of India, the Maharajah 
of Alwar arrived in London from 
Dover in a large motor car from which 
all leather had been removed. His 





religion forbids any contact with 
leather. Agrarian unrest with the 
Maharajah unwilling to agree to the 
peace terms laid down by the British 
was given as the reason for the exile. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull turn- 
ed art patron when he opened the ex- 
hibition of paintings done by his col- 
league, American Delegate Edward 
Bruce, in an art gallery in London. Mr. 
Bruce is known as an expert on silver 
as well as a distinguished artist. 


JAPAN 


Building of new ships for the Jap- 


anese Navy at a cost of $156,000,000 
which will bring Japan up to treaty 
strength is expected to commence soon. 


PHILIPPINES 


Governor General Frank Murphy 
urged speedy ac- 
tion by the Philip- 
pine’ Legislature 
on the question of 
the Filipino free- 
dom bill in his 
initial message to 
that body. The 
freedom question 
has been bitterly 
contested on the 
(\ island among the 
advocates of re- 
jection and_  ac- 
ceptance of the 
Hawes-Cutting independence bill. 
LABRADOR 


Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh arrived 
by plane at Cartwright from Botwood, 
Newfoundland. They were greeted by 
other members of the _ expedition 
which will map a course for commer- 
cial air flights from the United States 
to Europe. 


ae 
pa 





Gov. Gen. Murphy 


AUSTRIA 
Austrian newspapers print a story 
that Chancellor Hitler of Germany is 
descended from a Prague Jewish 
family of the same name. No proof, 
however, is offered to connect Hitler’s 
parents with the Prague family. 
Strong protest has been made to the 
International Broadcasting Union and 
through diplomatic channels in Ber- 
lin against the anti-Austrian broad- 
casts from Munich as violations of the 
international agreement. 


ITALY 


The Mussolini-sponsored four power 
peace pact was signed in Rome in the 
Palazzo Venezia. The Ambassadors of 
England, France and Germany signed 
for their respective governments; II 
Duce for his. 


FRANCE 


Abolition of the ill-famed Devil’s 
Island penal colony off the coast of 
French Guiana is forecast when Par- 
liament reconvenes in the fall. Public 
disfavor with the horrors of the penal 
institution and the desire to improve 
the Guiana colony have prompted the 
latest move. 

Before adjourning for the summer 
Parliament passed a law increasing 
tariff duties from 30-150 per cent, 
chiefly on wheat. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, jr., son of 


the President, arrived in Paris wt) 
three companions and was greeted | 
the station by Foreign Minister P 
Boncour, American Ambassador Jess, 
I, Straus, and by a cheering crow: 
French citizens all of whom wante, 
to shake hands with young Roose) 
Later he called on President Lek; 
at the latter’s invitation. 

Blame for breaking up the Lon 
Conference was placed on France | 
Paul Reynaud, former Minister of 
nance, writing in La Liberte. He ¢e- 
clared the French delegates at {ly 
conference had offended “England and 
America simultaneously and mak: 
responsible in the eyes of American 
opinion for failure of the conferenc: 


SPAIN 


Ambassador Claude A. Bowers is ex. 
erting all diplomatic pressure possib| 
to have the five Americans, including 
one woman, who have been held 
jail on the island of Majorca since Jun 
4 for assaulting a civil guard, release: 


GERMANY 


The attempted non-stop flight from 
New York to Lithuania ended tragical 
ly with the death of the two Lithuan- 
ians, Capt. Stephen Darius and Stan 
ley Girenas, and the destruction of 
their plane at Kuhdamm, 400 miles 
short of their goal. The disaster oc- 
cured when the flyers attempted to 
land on discovering their gas tanks 
were empty and mistook a forest for 
a meadow. The flight was not sanc- 
tioned by the United States govern- 
ment. 

For criticism of the Hitler govern- 
ment 254 foreign newspapers have 
been barred. Nine from the U. S. are 
excluded. Czechoslovakia leads with 
66 verboten. 

Rioting over demands. for better {i- 
nancial treatment led to the dismissal 
of 12,000 Nazi storm troops in the vi- 
cinity of Hamburg and the arrest of 
several hundred others. 

Five relatives of former Chancellor 
Philipp Scheidemann were seized in 
retaliation for an article adverse to 
the Hitler regime written by Scheide- 
mann for the New York Times. The 
seizure was made under a new decree 
passed whereby relatives of enemies 
of the government can be taken 
into custody; Germans both in the 
country and abroad can have thei! 
property confiscated for hostility 1 
the Reich, and the latter in additio! 
will have citizenship taken away. 

oo 


MISSION BUYS BRIDES 


Many native girls (some of them ver) 
young) of the Belgian Congo flee to 
mission home at Kongolo for refuge |! 
they do not like their new husband 
who already has numerous wives, « 
cording to the June issue of Catholi 
Missions. The government represen!- 
ative does not interfere in such cases 
and the girl stays at the home. Th 
mission refunds to the husband th: 
original purchase price and after th 
girl finds a suitable husband, he 
return refunds the mission the amou!!! 
paid out. More than 600 cases of this 
kind have passed through this missio! 
since its establishment in 1926. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Joseph B. Keenan, Cleveland lawyer 
und graduate of Brown and Harvard, 
has a tough assignment. He has been 
-hosen by the Attorney General as an 
assistant and will be in direct charge 
of all government activities in an ef- 
fort to stamp out gangs and racketeers. 
gut Keenan, who is 45, is a native of 
Rhode Island and served in the army 
poth on the Mexican border and in the 
World war. Since that time he has 
practiced law in Cleveland where his 
ictivities against the underworld are 
still talked about. 

Much has been heard about Engel- 
bert Dollfus, who is not only the 
youngest Prime Minister in Europe 
but the smallest as well, being but 40 
years old and 59 inches tall. Because 
he is so small he has been dubbed 

* 9 . 

Austria’s “Pocket 
Napoleon.” He was 
born in the little 
village of Texing 
not far from Vien- 
na in 1892. Han- 
dicapped in child- 
hood by his small 
stature he deter- 
mined to make up 
for it in other 
ways. 

He studied law 
in the Vienna uni- 
versity and _ eco- 
nomics in the Ber- 
lin university. In 1919 he became 
secretary of the Lower Austrian 
Peasant League; later he became the 
director of the Lower Austrian Cham- 
ber of Agriculture; in 1930 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Austrian Rail- 
way; in 1931 he became Minister of 
Agriculture and finally in 1932 his big 
chance came along and he became 
Chancellor of Austria. His chief ef- 
forts now are to combat the Nazi in- 
fluences that are seeking to gain a 
foothold in Austria. 

Quite a lot of comment was caused 
among the ladies by the announcement 
of Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, wife of the 
Secretary of the Interior, that she in- 
tended to continue serving as a Re- 
publican member of the Illinois legis- 
lature. A great many women in the 
social and political circles of the capi- 
tal had taken it for granted that she 
would take up the social duties that 
fall upon the shoulders of a wife of 
4 cabinet officer. 

Yale university will loose a valuable 
member of its staff when William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English 
Literature, retires this year at the age 
of 68 after 42 years of university teach- 
ing—41 years have been spent at Yale. 
Prof. Phelps does not intend to lead a 
quiet, secluded life at all. He intends 
lo complete a line of study he has 
mapped out, publish some books and 
become a public orator. 

Ben Brooks, who plays classics on 
the harmonica for the benefit of radio 
listeners, was brought up in a musical 
‘amily, his father and mother both 
being violinists, while two of his 
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uncles are orchestra leaders. His par- 
ents played only the classics, and 
when Ben was introduced to the 
mouth organ, as all boys are, he nat- 
urally turned to the music he heard at 
home. Although only 16, he has al- 
ready mastered 60 of the classics, as 
well as the usual quota of Tin Pan 
Alley favorites to round out his pro- 
gram. 

President Roosevelt has assigned 
Prof. James H. Rogers of Yale and 
Prof. George Warren of Cornell to 
make a special study of government 
financing and balancing of the budget. 
Prof. Warren was born in Nebraska 
and Prof. Rogers is a native of South 
Carolina and began his teaching ca- 
reer in 1916. Both men are noted 
economists, and will serve without 
pay as they expect to complete their 
survey and be on hand when their 
respective classes open this fall. They 
try to avoid publicity and refuse to 
talk for publication. 

Secretary Frances Perkins has ap- 
pointed a nationally known economist, 
Dr. Isadore Lubin of Brookings Insti- 
tution, as commissioner of labor sta- 
tistics. He is a native of Massachusetts 
and has been a member of the faculties 
of the Universities of Missouri and 
Michigan. 

After representing Hawaii in the 
Democratic National conventions for 
28 years, Lincoln L. McCandless has 
been sent to Washington as delegate 
to Congress for the Territory. Arriv- 
ing in the Islands in 1882, 16 years be- 
fore they were annexed by the United 
States, to help his two brothers bore 
a well, he was so impressed with the 
future possibilities of the Islands that 
he remained, and with his brothers 
developed deep wells to furnish water 
for irrigation and household purposes. 
He then secured cattle ranch interests 
and went into the building business, 
always taking an active part in public 
affairs. 

He is now 73 years old, but still 
manages his business besides looking 
after the affairs of the Territory in 
Washington. Before coming to Wash- 
ington he served eight years in the 
Territory legislature. Delegate Mc- 
Candless can introduce bills in Con- 
gress and can debate, but has no vote. 

Max Adelbert Baer, the smiling, 
curly haired California boxer, other- 
wise known as “Maxie” created a sen- 
sation by winning over Schmeling to 
get next in line for 
a chance at the 
champ, Primo Car- 
nera. Max has sign- 
ed on the dotted 
line now with a 
movie firm to make 
one picture. Max’s 
younger brother 
now appears on the 
scene with the an- 
nouncement that he 
will enter the ring 
as soon as he be- 
comes of age. Buddy, now only 18, 
stands six feet, five inches and weighs 
247 pounds. Max is being sued by a 
former “flame” for breach of promise. 

Handsome Gary Cooper who caused 





Max Baer 





_ 


such heart tremors in the past among 
feminine fans will sing “Ach du Lieber 


Augustine” in a film now being 
screened. 
A jovial, elderly gentleman from 


Ohio is the latest addition to the force 
of Assistant Secre- 
taries of State. He 
is Harry F. Payer, 
who has assumed 
the position made 
vacant by Frances 
White, a recent ap- 
pointee to the dip- 
lomatic corps. Mr. 
Payer is well known 
in the courts of 
Cleveland where 
he has completed a 





Asst. Sec. Payer survey of the state 
justice department. 
He is noted for his activities as a 


trial lawyer. 

——————__.- 2 
COLLEGE COSTS CALCULATED 
Students at Marquette university, 

Milwaukee, Wis., spend only two cents 
a week on books, and 55 cents on 
movies. They spend $2.76 a week for 
a room, meals come to $4.25, clothing 
$1.04, laundry, 34 cents, newspapers 
and other reading, 23 cents and taxis, 
seven cents, The weekly total is $14.85. 
So wrote Mary Louise Curran in her 
master’s thesis this year. 

To find out all this she sent out a 
questionnaire to 293 representative 
students and from these answers got 
her averages. Her first big figure was 
the sum of $1,000,000 which she found 
to be the local buying power of the 
Marquette student body during the 
school year. The next in line was the 
average monthly income of each stu- 
dent, it was only $40 a month with 
expenditures of $60. The deficit be- 
tween the income and expenditures is 
made up at the beginning of the year 
when extra money is sent to cover 
textbooks and other expenditures. 

The top of the lists shows the school 
of medicine students with the highest 
weekly expenditures—$22.25. Those 
at the foot were the journalists with 
an average of $9.81. The hungriest 
man was one who spent $8 a week for 
meals,and those who didn’t have such 
acute pangs of hunger spent only $1 
a week. An engineer managed to 
cover his nakedness on 50 cents out 
of the weekly budget, but an embryo 
doctor needed $10 for the same pur- 
pose. There was one engineer who 
had to spend at least $3 per week on 
dances; a journalist felt he only need- 
ed a nickel’s worth! 

OE See 

PIG SKIN SAVES FOOT 

Last winter out in Kansas six-year- 
old Johnny Gentry had his foot crush- 
ed in a coasting accident and for a 
time it was feared that the little fellow 
would lose his foot. As a last resort 
it was decided to try grafting hide 
from a pig upon the injured member. 
The operation was a success and 
Johnny not only has a new foot but 
a new pet as well because he refused 
to part with the animal that saved him 
from being a cripple. He calls the 
pig “Doc.” 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt and four mem- 
bers of his cabinet talk to the 300,000 
men in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in a nation-wide broadcast from 
the White House. All the speakers had 
great praise for the reforestation units. 

On a week-end trip down the Po- 
tomac and Chesapeake on the Sequoia, 
President Roosevelt and his party land 
at Crisfield to inspect some of the old 
homes in that vicinity as well as at 
Snow Hill and Pocomoke, 

The President announces that “ca- 
reer” men of the American foreign 
service are to be retained. 

Washington food prices are reported 
up two per cent, the first gain in two 
years. 

Rep. Francis Henry Shoemaker, of 
Minnesota, who prides himself on 
being the only ex-convict in Congress, 
is given full pardon by President 
Roosevelt. 

Contrary to published statements 
that many important diplomatic posts 
were going begging because of gov- 
ernment economy Postmaster General 
Farley, the White House says, has a 
list of 300 names of prominent persons 
who would like to be “Ambassador” 
or “Minister” with or without pay. 

The President expects to spend the 
month of August at his home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

Forestry camp workers are prepar- 
ing the Hoover camp on the Rapidan 
for a visit from President Roosevelt. 

Major, the presidential police dog 
that bit Senator Caraway at a White 
House party, is recuperating from an 
operation for cysts. 


FARMING 


Farm administrators begin acreage 
reduction campaign for cigar leaf to- 
bacco in all the principal growing 
areas. They plan to cut this year’s 
crop 50 per cent and put a six-cent-a- 
pound processing tax on about Oct. 1. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that farmers have raised the 
wages of their hired hands by ap- 
proximately seven per cent in the last 
three months. 

Farm Credit Administration author- 
izes special seed loans to farmers in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, North Dakota and 
Minnesota, where crops have been 
damaged by intense heat or hail and 
windstorms. 

It is said that President Roosevelt 
is considering taking 200,000 men 
from the overcrowded bituminous coal 
fields and placing them on subsistence 
farms. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion says farmers can sell their wheat 
and qualify for payments to be made 
later on acreage reduction contracts, 
too. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes or- 
ders thousands of acres of public land 








in Arizona and New Mexico thrown 
open to public grazing. These lands 
had been allegedly fenced in illegally 


by large cattle interests for 
years. 

Stock raisers in the principal live- 
stock producing states are threatened 
with one of the most serious feed sit- 
uations in many years due to a record 
June drought and high temperatures. 
asture conditions are reported the 
poorest in 11 years. 

Farm Credit Administration reports 
farmers who have borrowed money 
from regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations are repaying their loans in 
advance. 


many 


PEOPLE 


Senator Simeon D. Fess, Republican 
of Ohio, announces he will be a can- 
didate for re-election in 1934. 

Mrs. Julia Woodruff Wheelock, of 
Washington, is being mentioned as the 
future American minister to Jugo- 
slavia. In which case she will be our 
second woman diplomat. 

Douglas Fairbanks, jr., recovers 
sufficiently from an attack of pneu- 
monia to sail for London where he 
will join his father. 

Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
boxing champion, and Hannah Wil- 
liams, New York musical comedy star 
(the former Mrs. Otto Kahn), are mar- 
ried at Elko, Nev. 

When she learns that a Baltimore 
patient is suffering from psittacosis, 
Mrs. William E. Borah, wife of the 
Senator from Idaho, who was saved 
by convalescent serum last year, of- 
fers to donate some of her blood. But 
the serum had already been given by 
Dr. Charles Armstrong, Public Health 
research expert, who furnished blood 
for Mrs. Borah when she had the fever. 

Ker-choo! That was some lucky 
sneeze for E. A. Griswold, 84, of Dal- 
las, Tex. He had been blind since an 
attack of typhoid nearly 50 years ago 
and the sneeze restored his sight. 

Pascual Ortiz Rubio, former presi- 
dent of Mexico, who now resides in 





Pascual Ortiz Rubio, who resigned the of- 
fice of President of Mexico, gets police 
guard to protect him from abductors. 


being kidnaped if he doesn’t eo) 
across with $50,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury Wooidi: 
recovering from a throat ailment 

When Rear Admiral William sx 
Sims, retired, characterizes the Unite, 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis .: 
an “amateur institution,” Admiral \\; 
liam H. Standley, chief of naval op: 
tion, defends that institution by say; 
he “knows of no school which tu 
out a perfectly educated man.” 

Elliott Roosevelt, second son of th, 
President, is divorced by his wife, {hy 
former Elizabeth Donner, of Phi! 
delphia, at Minden, Nev. His name | 
still being linked with that of Mis: 
Ruth Googins. 


AVIATION 


Wiley Post, holder of the around th, 
world flight record of eight days an 
15 hours, hops off 
from Floyd Be: 
nett Field, N. \ 
in the famou 
plane Winnie Mae. 
in an effort | 
establish a six-da 
solo record. Hi 
sets record by fly- 
ing to Berlin in 
25 hours and 48 
minutes. 

Ruth Nichols ap- 
nounces she is ou! 
to establish a 12- 
hour Los Angeles to New York or 
transcontinental record. 

Contest Committee of National Aer:- 
nautics Association defers action on 
Col. Roscoe Turner’s appeal from a 
decision which beat him out of the 
Thompson Trophy. 

Washington Airport is sold at auc- 
tion for $432,000. The Washington- 
Hoover Airport is to be sold July 31. 


SPORTS 


In sensational international foot rac 
at Princeton, N. J., Jack Lovelock, 23 
New Zealand medical student at O»- 
ford university, defeats Bill Bonthron, 
of Princeton, by running a mile i: 
four minutes 7.6 seconds. Bonthron’s 
time was four minutes 8.7 seconds 
Thus both beat the world’s record of 
four minutes 9.2 seconds established 
by Jules Ladoumegue, of France, i: 
1931. Bonthron later won the 880- 
yard sprint, clinching the meet for th: 
Cornell-Princeton team over the ©» 
ford-Cambridge runners. 

William Kondrat, 18, of Chathan 
N. J., swims whirlpool rapids in lower 
Niagara river, the first time it ha: 
been done. 


f 





Wiley Post 


PROHIBITION 


In a speech at Memphis Postmaste! 
General Farley urges South to kee| 
faith with President and vote for re- 
peal of the 18th amendment. He again 
forecasts repeal in 1933. 

Oklahoma, dry since 1907, votes °.- 
beer and the legislature now in sessi 
is expected set up the machinery f«'! 
voting on repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment by November. 

William FE, (Pussyfoot) Johnson. 
prohibitionist, tells the Binghamton 
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Press that “we are in for a five years’ 
drunk,” and the more speeches he 
makes “the wetter the country be- 
comes.” 

Prohibition Bureau reveals that a 
total of 105,733 years and eight months 
in jail sentences were meted out by 
federal judges for violation of the 18th 
amendment during the years of pro- 
hibition, not including the years 1921 
and 1922, nor the sentences meted out 
by state judges for violations of state 
enforcement acts. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, dry champion, concedes repeal 
“will be voted with an overwhelming 
majority.” 

Alabama and Arkansas both vote for 
repeal of prohibition, making 18 states 
in wet column. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


T. B. Murray, Idaho’s director of the 
State Biological Survey, says the for- 
estry workers in that state make pets 
of all kinds of wild animals. 

Radio sets have been installed in 
1,350 forestation camps. 


LABOR 


Labor Department reveals that 82,276 
prisoners in penal institutions in this 
country in 1932 manufactured goods 
valued at $75,000,000. 

Under Frank Morrison, its secre- 
tary, the American Federation of 
Labor is conducting the biggest drive 
in its history in an effort to organize 
the largest possible number of work- 
ers in trade unions under protection 
of the collective bargaining clause of 
the National Recovery Act. 

President William Green of A. F. L. 
says he will demand investigations of 


any dismissals of employees under 
shorter work week. 

RAILROADS 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


claims 20,000 more men were employ- 
ed on first class American railroads 
in June than in May. 

The same commission vacates 20 
orders against railroads for recapture 
of excess earnings under the old 
transportation act. 


GOVERNMENT 


Harry L. Hopkins, federal emer- 
gency relief administrator, tells state 
relief administra- 
tors private relief 
agencies will not ™ 
be permitted’ to 
handle federal relief 
funds after August 
1. Under rules sent 
to governor and 
public relief officials 
these funds must be 





administered only 

by public agencies. = \ 
The rules also stip- \ 

ulate that federal 

relief must be ex- H. L. Hopkins 


tended to all needy 

unemployed persons whose resources 
are inadequate to provide the neces- 
sities of life. 

Government bars “third degree’ 
methods in campaign against racke- 
teers, kidnapers and gangs. 

John P. Simpson, president of the 


, 


Civil Service Reinstatement League, 
announces that married persons dis- 
missed from the federal service will 
be placed on the preferred list for re- 
employment if their spouses remain- 
ing in the service receive $2,000 or 
less annually. 

In its effort to stop excess produc- 
tion of oil the government issues regu- 
lations to prevent shipment in inter- 
state commerce petroleum produced 
in defiance of state conservation regu- 
lations. 

Justice Department reveals that 974 
persons it has interviewed refuse to 
give up their gold hoards estimated to 
total more than $8,460,000. 


CRIME 
Frank J. Loesch, 81-year-old head 
of the Chicago Crime Commission, 


urges warfare on kidnapers through a 
nation-wide secret police organization. 
With 


her own great- 
grandchildren 
guarded by secret 
service men_ to 
prevent their being 
kidnaped, Mrs. 
Sarah Delano 
Roosevelt, mother 
of President 
Roosevelt, ex- 
presses horror at 
the nation’s kid- 
naping epidemic 
and says some- 
thing should’ be 
done to stop it. 

After being held and tortured for 12 
days John Factor, of Chicago, is re- 
leased on the reported payment of 450,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Shortly after Factor’s release kid- 
napers freed August Luer, 77-year-old 
millionaire banker and packer, at 
Alton, Ill., when friends and relatives 
had supposedly paid $25,000 ransom. 

Kidnapers are holding John J. 
O’Connell, jr., 24, of New York, for 
$250,000 ransom under threat of death. 

The federal government has thrown 
its resources into the search for kid- 
naped persons, and Joseph Keenan, 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, whose job it is to run out racke- 
teers and kidnapers, appeals to the 
public to help by reporting all kid- 
napings, right away, to the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Justice Depart- 
ment at Washington by phone or wire. 

Edmund Pearson, who writes ex- 
tensively on real life crimes, advocates 
death for all kidnapers. 

Police Commissioner J. P. Allman, 
of Chicago, announces formation of a 
special hand-picked detective squad 
of 40 to deal with kidnapers, who have 
orders to shoot to kill at the least re- 
sistance, as police and state troopers 
guard 50 wealthy residents. 


GENERAL 


By terms of the will of the late 
James Loeb, son of one of the found- 
ers of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., institutions 
of learning and charity get $1,810,000. 

Ohio is to establish camps for farm 
women’s vacations. 

Depression caused the American 
marriage rate to drop 7.5 per cent last 
year. For the first time in 21 years 


several of 





President’s Mother 


the number of weddings was under 
1,000,000. The divorce rate also drop- 
ped 4.1 per cent. But during the first 
six months of 1933 alimony payments 
in Chicago jumped up seven per cent. 

Labor Department announces that 
a total of $313,400,000 was spent for 
relief in 120 American cities in 1932, 
and of this total 82 per cent was paid 
out of public funds. Likewise, two- 
thirds of all emergency relief money 
spent in 28 large cities in May came 
from the U. S. Treasury. 

During the first six months of this 
year there were six lynchings in the 
United States (two white and four 
negro) and 14 instances where officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. 

Paul Brown, Elberton, Ga., lawyer, 
is elected to succeed the late Charles 
N. Brand in Congress. 

Loretta Scheibel, of Omaha, Nebr.. 
is credited by her father with furnish- 
ing the bright idea of feeding the 
hungry Farm Board wheat last winter. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd plans 
to leave on his second Antarctic expe- 
dition Sept. 15th. 

“Pickfair,” the $500,000 home of 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 


at Hollywood is offered for sale at 
$400,000. 

Approximately 1,000,000 persons 
throughout the country received 
boosted wages on July 17 through 


operation of industrial recovery act. 
federal 


The towboat Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is christ- 
ened at Pittsburgh 
by Mrs. George H. 
Dern, wife of the 
Secretary of War. 

Shoshone and 
Arapahoe — Indians 
hold annual sun 
dance, a three day 
affair, at Ft. Wash- 
akie, Wyo., begin- 
ning July 29. 





Mrs. Dern Approximately 800 
employees of Co- 
lumbia Studios in Hollywood strike 


for higher wages. 
COURTS 

Kansas Supreme Court holds that it 
is up to trial court judges and juries 
to decide whether 3.2 per cent brew is 
intoxicating in fact. 

In a formal opinion handed down by 
District Judge Robert W. Steel, of 
Denver, he holds that through “the 
grace of God, the United States Gov- 
ernment, and perhaps the Democratic 
Party, Colorado farm land and prices 
may increase in value.” 


DEATHS 


Gen. John A. Kress, 93, the oldest 
West Pointer, at Walter Reed hospital. 

Gilbert Haugen, 74, former congress- 
man, at Northwood, Ia. 
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Will Brewing Help? 
All About Zythum 


If the last is to be first under the 
“new deal,” then zythum is destined 
to come into its own again, after thou- 
sands of years. 

What is “zythum’’? you ask. Is that 
just another word which the Path- 
finder has got up, as a joke? 

No. If you will look in the new 
“Ideal Handy Self-Pronouncing Web- 
ster Dictionary”—1933 edition—you 
will find this, at the very end—the last 
word in fact: “ZYTHUM (pronounced 
‘Z1-thum’)—noun; an ancient beverage 
made from malted wheat.” 

When we appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and asked whether 
it would be possible for the farmers 
to secure an additional market for 
their wheat for the purpose of mak- 
ing zythum, the Senior Chemist of the 
Food Research Division—J. A. LeClerc 
—wrote: “This Department has pub- 
lished no information on this subject. 
To the best of our knowledge zythum 
is a malt liquor at one time known in 
ancient Egypt.” 

Mr. LeClerce goes on to say that only 
a very small amount of wheat has 
been used in brewing—“one reason 
being that it is very much more diffi- 
cult to make malted wheat than malt- 
ed barley.” Another reason was that 
rice and corn grits could be added to 
the barley malt for making beer—and 
these were much cheaper than wheat. 

The reason why the ancient Egyp- 
tians made a drink from wheat, and 
not from barley, was that they could 
raise wheat in Egypt and they did 
not raise barley. Drinks in all parts 
of the world have always been made 
from materials that were near at hand. 
The Japs make their “sake” from fer- 
mented rice; the Mexicans their “pul- 
que” from the juice of the agave cac- 
tus; the people of Normandy and 
Switzerland their cider from apples 
and pears; the people of the vine- 
growing countries from grapes; the 
people of Cuba from sugar cane—and 
those of some parts of the United 
States from corn—and so on. 

There are many references to “weiss 
beer”—which is a special brew of a 
pale color, as the German word 
“weiss” (white) indicates. This brew 
uses a certain amount of wheat to 
take the place of the barley malt. Hen- 
ley’s Book of Formulas and Processes 
gives a recipe for “weiss beer” as 
follows: 

“This differs from the ordinary lager 
beer in that it contains wheat malt. 
The proportions are two-thirds wheat 
to one-third barley malt, one pound 
hops being used with a peck of the 
combined malt to each 20 gallons of 
water. A good deal depends on the 
yeast, which must be of a special kind 
—the best grades being imported from 
Germany.” The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has a list of articles on this sub- 
ject of “weiss beer,” published in Ger- 
man technical works. 

When you get down to the subject 
of practical brewing, you at once get 
into very deep water. Those who 














think they can throw a few materials 
together hastily and produce a drink- 
able “home brew” will very soon be 
hospital cases if they try their con- 
coctions on their own stomachs. 

Brewing is an ART—and one of the 
oldest and most difficult arts at that. 
In the Old World the brew-house was 
a part of every large farm, for the 
farmer had to provide his help with 
plenty to drink. Beer was served with 
every meal, Rich city people had their 
own breweries also. But even then 
the brewing was done by persons who 
had learned the secrets of the process, 
which is primarily a chemical one. In 
England a guild was built up to guard 
the “mysteries” of brewing. 

There are two distinct methods of 
making beer. One is the “top fermen- 
tation” process, which gives a bever- 
age of the ale type and which has been 
developed to its highest point in 
Great Britain. 

The more general process, which 
was originated in Germany and trans- 
ferred by the Germans to the United 
States, is the “bottom fermentation” 
process. This is the process which 
produces “lager” beer—the word 
“lager” being from the German and 
implying that the beer has to “lie” or 
mature for a period. 

Good water of the right sort is nec- 
essary to the making of good beer. 
This explains partly why Munich, in 
the uplands of Bavaria, is the great 
beer center in Germany. The water 
there is soft. Budweiss and Pilsen, in 
Bohemia, (now Czechoslovakia) are 
also celebrated for their beers, due to 
the same reason. The Munich type of 
beer is usually rather sweet, dark- 
colored and heavy while the “Pilsen 
type” is lighter. 

Beer from a particular brewery may 
be made by a special recipe and treat- 
ment in which the brew-masters take 
great pride. In pre-prohibition days 
local breweries existed in cities and 
small towns quite generally in the 
United States. But a suitable water 
supply was always one of the main 
things that had to be taken into 
account. 

Brewing beer is really not just one 
process but a series of operations, each 
of which has to be carried out very 
carefully if a good brew is to result. 
The basis of beer is malted barley and 
hops—to which yeast is later added. 

The malting of barley is itself a dif- 
ficult process. There is much barley 
raised in this country which will not 
malt properly and hence is not suit- 
able for beer. Small brewers pur- 
chase their malt ready made but the 
big breweries all do their own malt- 
ing. The best malting barley is raised 
in very warm regions, and this barley 
is blended with lower grades. 

The purpose of the malting process 
is to soften the walls of the grain so 
that the starch particles can be chang- 
ed by a chemical process into soluble 
malt sugar and dextrin. The barley 
is steeped in water and then allowed 
to sprout to a certain extent—-the grain 
being turned over from time to time. 

The sprouted barley is then kiln- 
dried and ground, ready to be dumped 
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in the “mash-tub.” As a matter ,; 
fact other grains besides barley a;, 
used to some extent. A small portic; 
of rice is generally used in this cov; 
try, and sometimes corn grits (afi, 
the germ is removed.) The mixtur, 
in any case is known as the “grist.’ 

The chemistry of the “mashing 
process is very intricate, and is no} 
fully understood, but the results ea, 
be accurately determined if prope; 
care is taken. The “grist” is mixed 
with water, and if there are impuritie: 
in the water it may interfere with th: 
production of the “enzymes” in th 
mash. The temperature is also very 
important. Steam is used to bring th: 
mash to the desired degree of heat 
which is around 150 degrees. 

The brewmaster watches each baic! 
of mash and the quality of the brew 
depends very much on his skill and e) 
perience in judging when the process 
has been carried on long enough an 
the maximum amount of the mash ha: 
been converted into soluble sugar et: 

When that point is reached, th 
liquid part—which is called “wort” 
is drawn off and the residue is mac: 
into feed for stock. On the averag 
about 15 pounds of feed is thus return 
ed to the farmers out of each bushe! o! 
grain used in making beer—and this 
is an important item. 

Sometimes a certain amount of can 
sugar, milk sugar or corn syrup is 
added to the wort to increase the 
sugar content, but this must be done 
with moderation or the malty flavor 
of the brew will be endangered. Th: 
wort is then cooked for about four 
hours—the hops being added abou! 
midway of the process. 

The hops play a very essential par! 
in beer making, though few people 
know why this is. They give an 
aroma and a slightly bitter and stimu 
lating taste to the beer and they als: 
help to make it keep. Preservatives 
are generally not permitted to be used 
in beers, unless it is a little sulphur 
dioxid, which is harmless. Beer mac: 
without hops soon turns sour and be- 
comes undrinkable. 

The hops settle to the bottom of th¢ 
wort and form a sort of filter bed 
through which the wort slowly seeps 
The hops are not just ordinary hops 
but they are blended of different va- 
rieties. If the wort is not proper), 
filtered there will be too many _pro- 
teins left in it and this will give the 
beer a cloudy quality which spoils ifs 
appearance and flavor. 

Now we come to another essentia! 
branch of the brewing process—nam« 
ly the fermentation. Yeast is added 
to the wort—and this yeast also has 
to be of a very special kind. Ther 
are as many kinds of yeasts as ther: 
are vegetables, and while they ma) 
all look alike to the amateur, they ar 
as different as day and night in th 
eyes of the brewmaster. It was Pas 
teur who showed the brewers tha! 
they must use a pure-bred yeast, and 
not trust to any old ferment from th« 
air, as was done in the old days. 

Yeast is a single-cell micro-organis!) 
or fungus, and the particular kind 0! 
yeast that is called for in beer making 
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bears the impressive name of “Sac- 
charomyces Cervisiae.” When ex- 
amined under a powerful microscope 
this ferment is seen to be in the form 
of round cells 1/3,000th of an inch in 
diameter—or about as small as a big 
banker feels these days. 

During the fermentation, these yeast 
cells increase by throwing off buds. 
They derive their nutriment from the 
wort and they break down the sugar 
cells and turn them into nearly equal 
parts of alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 
The fermentation process takes from 
10 to 15 days, at controlled low tem- 
peratures. 

The alcohol remains in the beer (or 
a part of it may be removed if the 
amount is above the legal limit.) The 
gas is drawn off and saved, and is 
later added to the beer, either in kegs 
or bottles, to give it an effervescent 
quality. 

The beer has to be aged in clean 
tanks for quite a period before it is 
used. There are various expedients 
used for shortening the maturing 
period but it varies from a week or so 
to several months. Much beer is mar- 
keted too soon. In heavy beers of the 
English “ale” type the ageing may last 
even a whole year. The beer in any 
case has to be carefully racked off 
and clarified before it is kegged or 
bottled. 

Usually a brewery will produce 
more yeast than it can use, as the yeast 
cells multiply from three to five times. 
This brewers’ yeast was formerly sold 
to bakers, but it is found that special 
yeasts also are superior for bread- 
making purposes. In some cases the 
excess yeast is made into feed for 
stock. 

The beer consuming public demand 
beer with some color. The Munich 
tvpe of beer has a rich dark color 
while the Pilsen types are lighter in 
color, as already stated. The brewers 
may add a little caramel or other 
harmless coloring to give the desired 


Old-timers at the famous “Beer Hall’ in 
Munich celebrating the arrival of the 
new season’s brew. 


hue. In heavy ales and stouts the 
color may be produced by roasting 
the malt. 

The “weiss” or “white” beer already 
spoken of is deficient in color because 
the malted wheat which goes into it 
does not give the color which barley 
malt gives. Sales tests have proved 
that “white” beer, no matter how good 
in other respects, does not find a de- 
mand, owing to the lack of color, 

Consequently if the wheat farmers 
were to share in the lucrative malt 
market it would be necessary for the 
brewers in making their zythum to use 
an extra amount of coloring to give 
the product the appearance which the 
cash customer calls for. 

Many Pathfinder subscribers have 
written in asking for more information 
about zythum, and this article is pub- 
lished here in order to clear up this 
subject, for the benefit of those read- 
ers and others. It goes without saying 
that this article covers the subject in 
a simpler and more complete way than 
any article which has been published 
anywhere hitherto. T. G. Saeland, of 
Twin Valley, Minn., writes: “If this 
zythum is going to beat the Path- 
finder it will have to be extra good.” 

Fine, fine; that’s what we’re here for! 


KNOW ANY BIGGER? 


Who ever saw a hoop snake? We 
never had that privilege, but we know 
a lot of people who knew someone 
who knew someone who had seen such 
a creature. And speaking of hoop 
snakes, so many contributors to this 
column this week told hoop snake 
stories that we just have to print a 
couple of them. The first one is by 
Frederick A. Pankin, of Monrovia, 
Cal., who claims to be a professional 
author. In case you have never heard 
it, here it is: 

Several years ago, I was hoeing 
weeds down on my farm in Missouri, 
when I looked up suddenly to see a 
hoop snake coming toward me very 
rapidly. This fellow was rolling along 
as fast as an automobile wheel. I knew 
I couldn’t get away from the gosh- 
blamed critter so I stepped aside quick 
as lightnin’ and struck with my hoe. 

Well, the snake hit the handle so 
hard that he drilled a little hole in the 
handle! Worse yet, 10 minutes later 
the hoe handle swelled up to the size 
of my leg, and I had to drown the poor 
thing because it was squirming dread- 
fully! 

Orison Smith, of Canada, Ky. (yes, 
there’s Canada to the north and 
Canada to the south of us), asks your 
indulgence in this prevarication: 

I was in western Texas once (“were 
you there, Charlie?”) riding a bicycle 
on the plains. A man came along on 
a motorcycle and wanted to bet me 
$10 to $1 that he could beat me in a 
race to the Mississippi river, about 
1,000 miles away. I put up $16 against 
his $160 and the race was on at once. 
He was to carry the money and wait 
for me at the river, as I was supposed 
to have no chance anyway. 

I started out at about 15 miles per 
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hour. The motorcycle waited about 
an hour and then passed me at 40 per 
and was out of sight in five minutes. 
I saw the race was lost unless some- 
thing could be done out of the ordi- 
nary. I knew I was in a section of 
the country where hoop snakes 
abounded. So I caught two about eight 
feet long, took off my tires, put the 
snakes’ tails in their mouths and 
placed them on the rims, looking east. 

The snakes tightened down nicely 
on the rims and I was ready to start 
anew. By this time the motorcycle 
was about two and a half hours in the 
lead. But as the snakes ran by their 
own “steam” all I had to do was to 
use the brakes and steer. I held them 
down to 60 miles an hour for about 
two or three hours—until I burned out 
my brakes. Immediately the speed 
went up and up. It passed the 100 miles 
per hour mark in 10 minutes. In four 
hours I sighted the motorcycle loafing 
along at about 50 miles per hour. 

I had no control over the speed and 
the snakes got mad and hissed when 
they smelled the exhaust fumes from 
the motorcycle. That only made them 
go faster, and I went by my competi- 
tor at a rate so fast he seemed to be 
running backward. He was not sight- 
ed again, but the ungrateful rascal 
gave up the race and ran away with 
my 1-7-6. 

But to continue the story, I was mak- 
ing 300 m. p. h. when I sighted the 
river. | began to worry as to how I 
was to stop. As I neared the river, how- 
ever, I saw the loose end of a long vine 
dangling from a tall tree on the river 
bank. I steered straight for it, drop- 
ped the handlebars and grabbed the 
vine. The bicycle and snakes landed 
in the middle of the river. I hung onto 
the vine which swung in circles clear 
over the top of the tree for about 30 
minutes. 

By that time those rolling snakes 
straightened out and swam ashore. 
Then they set out due west at a speed 
like lightning. I have never seen an- 
other hoop snake in the Lone Star 
State and it appears to me that they 
became alarmed less they be pressed 
into the service of mankind, and dis- 
appeared. 

a 
BANDIT DEPORTED 


Another chapter in the long history 
of famous bandits was ended recently 
when the Department of Labor order- 
ed the deportation to Italy of Amato 
Desidero who was arrested for illegal 
entry to this country in San Francisco. 

Desidero was known at one time as 
the “Ghost Bandit” of Paris but the 
French police caught him and he was 
sentenced to Devil’s Island from which 
he escaped and entered the United 
States at Philadelphia in 1912. 

When he was caught recently he 
asked not to be sent back to France 
fearing he would be returned to 
Devil’s Island. He asked to go to Italy 
and his claim to Italian nationality 
was upheld by the authorities here. 
According to the French embassy, his 
sentence has expired and the French 
government has no further interest 
in him. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prices couldn’t jump any more sud- 
denly than they are now jumping if 
they were jumping beans. But we 
should remember that jumping beans 
stop jumping after a while. 














Radio entertainers are complaining 
about a great shortage of good comic 
material. Can it be that they have at 
last exhausted the files of the Path- 
finder for the last 40 years? 

Gg 

Oh, see: O. C. Quattlebaum, of In- 
dependence, Kans., was shocked into 
unconsciousness on account of an 
overcharge when he started to phone 
the other day. No, he wasn’t shocked 
because his telephone bills were so 
big and the phone company wouldn’t 
reduce rates; it was just a shock from 
a high-tension wire that fell on the 
phone wire when some boys kicked 
a football too hard. 

Gg 

There are 884,463 unemployed peo- 
ple in Italy now. Premier Mussolini 
can’t be counted among that number, 
as he is certainly one of the busiest 
men on earth. 

q 


After all, the depression has been a 
fine thing for a lot of men, as it has 
allowed them to catch up with their 
whittling. 

q 


A New York concern offers to fur- 
nish us with an analysis of the new 
Industrial Recovery law for “only 
$60.” Now if they will tell us where 
to get the $60 we'll bite. 

gq 


PICTURES YOU MIGHT NOT SEE 


ON’T turn up your nose at the 

farm, with its fields and woods 
and hills and valleys. Don’t you know 
that the woods and open country are 
the home of the best that art and lit- 
erature have brought forth? Don’t you 
know that all great cities are but 
copies of the country—and mighty 
poor copies at that? 

The stained glass windows of a great 
church in the city are merely an at- 
tempt to picture the beautiful sky 
through a break in the trees. All ar- 
chitecture is an attempted reproduc- 
tion of forms and ideas suggested by 
nature. The arched entrance of a 
grand building is an imitation of the 
natural arch of an avenue of trees. 
The interiors of great cathedrals were 
closely modeled after the aisles of the 
forests. 

Note the decorations and embellish- 
ments on great monuments of archi- 
tectural art; what are they? They are 
leaves, branches, twigs, flowers—all 
copies in stone or wood of real ob- 
jects which are the familiar sights in 
the country. 

When an artist or a photographer 
wishes to make a really attractive pic- 
ture he leaves the city lights and the 
prison-walled streets and takes to the 
country. His action is just one more 








proof that the rural districts possess 
the real foundations of beauty. 

It is true that people can’t eat beauty 
or wear it or use it to shelter them— 
but it goes a long way toward making 
life desirable in multitudes of in- 
stances. It is the salt that adds the 
necessary flavor to the humdrum reali- 
ties of a workaday world. 


q 


NEW COTTON DEAL IN FORCE 

prema are happening in these 

days. Two years ago when the 
Farm Board proposed that the cotton 
planters plow up every third row of 
cotton, the idea was received with 
jeers. Now the same thing is received 
with cheers. The difference is that 
under the “new deal” the planter is 
not asked to stand this loss himself but 
is to be repaid for it. He is to be paid 
out of a fund of $120,000,000 or so 
which will be raised by putting a tax 
of 4.2 cents on every pound of cotton 


When Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace was able to notify the country 
that the cotton curtailment plan was 
a success, it was a great day for the 
nation—and especially the 16 states of 
the South which raise cotton. Cotton 
and wheat are the two great money 
crops of the United States; both were 
at the lowest points in history, and 
hence the government picked these 
staple industries to help first. 

How are the cotton farmers to get 
their share of the money? About 
700,000 of them have so far agreed to 
co-operate, by destroying 25 to 50 per 
cent of their growing crop (estimated 
at 13,000,000 bales this year). They 
will destroy about 9,000,000 acres, 
which will cut the production by about 
3,500,000 bales. This seems like a 
huge reduction, but there are already 
nearly 11,000,000 bales held over from 
other years. 

Planters are warned that they should 
not go ahead and plow up their cot- 
ton or otherwise destroy it until they 
have received the formal O. K. from 
Uncle Sam. The agreements all have 
to be assembled at Washington, ex- 
amined and re-examined, to make sure 
they are in the proper form. The 
planters will receive notice through 
the county agents or others that their 
contract has been approved, and will 
be told just how much acreage to 
destroy. 

After that, they will receive their 
cash payment for co-operating. The 
government will advance the money, 
and thus the planters will not have to 
wait until the tax is collected. Au- 
thorized government agents will check 
back on the planters from time to time 
so as to make sure that the destruction 
has actually taken place. 

The planters are not to raise .-any 
crop on the abandoned land which 
would interfere with the government 
plans. Some of them talk of using 
the cotton for hay, as tests show that 
cotton hay is as good as alfalfa or 
better. 

About half the planters decided that, 
instead of accepting cash payments 
for their co-operation, they would take 
options on the 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
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which were purchased and held of 
the market by the Farm Board, whic} 
is now defunct. They would be 
lowed to purchase this cotton at 
cents a pound, and as the price is n. 
double that much, they can realiz: 
fine profit. 

The consumption of cotton is n 
running more than double what it » 
last year. In fact there is a regu! 
boom in the whole cotton textile bu 
ness—though there seems to be so 
doubt whether all the cotton goods 
which are now being produced can }) 
marketed. George N. Peek, co-ordin; 
tor of the agricultural adjustm: 
plan, says that prices of cotton gov! 
have already risen an average of 3 
per cent since March, and he hopes 
that retail prices will not be jumped 
so fast that the consumers can’t find 
the money to pay the increased rates 

The new “code” is now in opera 
tion in the cotton industry. It was th; 
first code to be put in force. Pressur 
is being brought to bear to get th 
other industries lined up so that the 
movement can go forward along th 
entire front at the same time, but re- 
sistance is being met with in sony 
quarters. 

The cotton code, as already outlined, 
establishes a maximum of a 40-hour 
work week, with a minimum wage of 
$12 a week in the South and $13 in 
the North. No worker will be per- 
mitted to hold two jobs and thus in- 
crease his wages. No machine can 
be operated more than a total of 8) 
hours in any week—namely two shifts 
of 40 hours each, and no workers shal! 
be allowed to run an additional num- 
ber of machines. Repair men and 
“outside” workers to be paid time and 
a half for any work beyond the maxi 
mum limit, and office help or “white 
collar workers” must share in the in- 
creased wages. No children under 16 
years old will be allowed to work. 

In pre-depression times nearly 
1,000,000 persons were engaged in th: 
cotton textile industries. This number 
has been down to 500,000 lately, bu! 
the new deal will mean the re-employ- 
ment of some 125,000 wage earners, i! 
is figured. The cotton code includes 
such side lines as silk, rayon, thread, 
etc. The cotton plans as a whole ar: 
designed to cover the next two years 
Action after that will depend on th: 
conditions which develop. 
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Well, if we are to let the foreign na- 
tions bomb us from the sky, it’s a good 
idea to build plenty of $30,000,000 
battleships and $5,000,000 dirigibles s: 
that the work of destruction can b« 
done on a wholesale basis. 

— 


A CORPSE WITH AN APPETITE 


Mrs. Tsuru Kiso, a Japanese woma! 
92 years old, was about to be buried 
when she jumped out of her coffin 
and began eating the rice cakes whic! 
had been placed near her, in accord 
ance with the Japanese burial custo! 

That’s the right spirit. Lots of i» 
teresting things are going to happ« 
in the next few years, and Mrs. Kis: 
will be glad that she is here to se: 
them. May she live another 92 years’ 
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MARKETING 


There used to be a joke in circula- 
ton which was about a man who was 
ielling how low prices were “in the 
sood old days,” and when somebody 
isked him why he didn’t load up with 
everything he needed while the prices 
were so low, he had to admit that it 
was because he “didn’t have the 
money.” This condition of things now 
pplies quite strikingly to the farmers 
f the U.S. A. They would have been 
tickled to buy numberless’ things 
which they needed—but they haven't 
had the money. 

Now that they are seeing some 
money in sight, the prices are saying 
“Good-by” and are soaring aloft into 
the realms of space. Only a short 
time ago wheat was down around 45 
cents a bushel—and now it has not 
only gone above the traditional dollar 
mark but is hovering around $1.25. 
Rve also has gone above $1—a thing 
almost unknown before. 

Then why don’t the grain farmers 
sell out their grain and clean up? The 
reason is that in most cases they 
haven’t any grain to sell. The grain 
has largely passed out of their hands 
and is in the hands of speculators. So 
when we hear that there is one of the 
biggest “bull” markets ever known and 
that the speculators and stock schem- 
ers are rolling in rich profits, it doesn’t 
follow that the people who raised 
those crops will get much of the bene- 
fit. In fact most of the “bull” in this 
“bull” market is plain “bull” and 
nothing else. 

Postmaster General Farley has is- 
sued warnings that would-be “inves- 
tors” in stocks should beware of tip- 
sters and high-pressure artists who 
“claim to have expert knowledge 
which in fact they seldom possess.” 
The mails are being flooded with offers 
if “services” etc. which lead people to 
believe it is perfectly simple to make 
huge profits in Wall Street, when of 
‘ourse it is very difficult. Complaints 
igainst such schemers should be sent 
to the Postmaster General or Federal 
Trade Commission, at Washington. 

The point is that while the farmers 
are getting a very small share of the 
present “boom,” because they have 
little to sell, there is no shortage what- 
ever in the products which the Wall 
Street schemers deal in. Shares of 
stock are being transferred in tre- 
mmendous quantities, and it is just as 
easy to print a million shares as a 
hundred. Anything they can be sold 
for to the public is often all profit. 

Total “values” of all stocks have 
doubled in the last 100 days. The 
stock speculators are having a grand 
spree. In a single day as many as 
7,900,000 shares change hands. Of 
course these shares are instrinsically 
worth no more than they were before 
—except that the schemers believe they 
can skin the consumers out of more 
profits, and hence their stocks will pay 
bigger dividends. 


It is true that « good deal of fresh 


money is now beginning to trickle 
down into the hands of the farmers. 
If the farmers hoarded this money, the 
money would do little good, since 
money is intended to CIRCULATE and 
not to be put away. The farmers are 
using this new money very wisely, 
from all reports. They are not falling 
into the traps laid for them by the 
slick city fellows but are paying up 
some of their most pressing obliga- 
tions and thus getting square with 
the world. 

This money is thus really put into 
circulation, For example the farmer 
pays it to the local merchant. This 
allows the merchant to pay his long- 
standing bills to the wholesalers. The 
wholesalers in turn use the money for 
ordering more goods; the factories are 
thus able to employ more workers and 
pay them better wages—and in good 
time these industrial workers furnish 
the new market which the farmers 
must have for their products. 

Buyers are swarming into the in- 
dustrial centers and are clamoring for 
goods. While in one sense this flurry 
of buying is a false start—due to the 
knowledge that everything is going to 
cost more later—it is what we must 
have in order to get things going all 
along the line. Car loadings are still 
increasing, while business failures are 
decreasing. Steel output has quad- 
rupled in the last three months and 
production is now about 60 per cent 
of capacity. 

But while factories are some of them 
running on full time, there is nothing 
to show that the consumers have ac- 
tually started buying to any great ex- 
tent. Department store sales for the 
last month were four per cent below 
same month a year ago; on the basis of 
the 1925 average, store sales are still 
37 per cent off. Retail food prices rose 
three per cent in the last month but 
are still three per cent below same 
time last year. A. & P. sales for the 
last reported period were nearly eight 
per cent below what they were a 
year ago. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports net income for first half 
of 1933 as about $66,000,000, or about 
$9,000,000 less than for same period of 
1932. However, in spite of reduced 
earnings this company continued to 
pay the usual dividends. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. re- 
ports net income of $1,000,000 for May, 
as against a loss of $166,000 for same 
month last year. Electric output is 
running 15 per cent above last year. 
Naturally the telephone, telegraph and 
other utility interests will profit by 
the boom in business, 

Yes, this also applies to bananas— 
for the United Fruit Co. reports profit 
of $5,000,000 for first half of 1933, as 
against $3,700,000 for same period last 
year. Hard coal shipments are show- 
ing healthy increase—58 per cent 
above this time last year. Bar silver 
is still rising—now close to 40 cents 
an ounce, contrasted with 25 only a 
short time ago. 

Minority stockholders of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., who brought suit to 
force a review of the company’s prac- 
tice of paying big bonuses to execu- 


tives of the company won a partial 
victory. The court decreed that an 
allotment of 27,500 shares of stock to 
the directors should be called off. 
Under the new plan the company must 
show a profit of $13,000,000 this vear 
(instead of $11,000,000) before the of- 
ficers can enjoy the 10 per cent bonus. 
For 1934 and subsequent years the 
bonuses are to be on a sliding scale. 
If in any year the profits exceed $32,- 
500,000 the bonus is to be nine per cent 
—running down to five per cent if the 
annual profits any time reach $42,- 
500,000. 


-_—— > 
MOTHER-IN-LAW NO JOKE 


A mother-in-law may be funny in the 
joke column, but in real life she may 
be a menace. And lest the fathers- 
in-law feel puffed up about it, they're 
included in this, too. These are the 
conclusions reached by a University 
of Illinois professor, Dr. Leonard S. 
Cottrell, jr., who with another pro- 
fessor examined the personalities and 
cultural backgrounds of 526 couples 
and compared them with the amount 
of happiness they have obtained, as 
rated by themselves and acquaint- 
ances. 

From these 526 married couples Dr. 
Cottrell found that if both their par- 
ents are dead, the couple has a better 
chance of using no rolling pins. If 
the bridegroom’s mother is dead, the 
odds are overwhelmingly in favor of 
wedded bliss. Chances are still good, 
if the bride’s father has passed on. 

If father says thumbs down to a 
wedding and they go ahead anyhow, 
it’s likely to go on the rocks. He 
seems to know better than mother 
which “hitchin’” will last and which 
won't. The young married couple 
who love their parents will probably 
love each other. Those who come from 
homes where mother isn’t speaking to 
father will very likely be that way at 
first themselves, but will get over it. 

“Marry in haste—repent with ali- 
mony,” Dr. Cottrell said, revealing his 
findings before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
“Love at first sight and a hasty mar- 
riage ends in the divorce court; long 
acquaintances, long courtship, and 
long engagements result in happy mar- 
riages for the most part.” 

ie 


NEW SHIPS SIGNAL CODE 


Signal men on all ships the world 
over will be busy from now until the 
first of January. Why? Because 
they’ve got to learn a whole new sig- 
nal code by the first of the year when 
it goes into effect. 

The new code, which includes the 
use of flags, semaphore, lights and 
radio, is the result of an international 
conference held in Washington six 
years ago. Since then the British gov- 
ernment, which was delegated the task 
of making the code, has been busy 
devising and putting it into shape. 
While only the English text has been 
printed, it is to be published in French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Japanese and 
Norwegian. There are two volumes, 
No. 1 dealing with visual and sound 
Signals and No. 2 with radio. 


, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


While President Roosevelt "was on 
the Amberjack II he gained seven 
pounds. Upon his return to the White 
House he announced that he would 
reduce to his customary weight of 175 
pounds by eating less and by swim- 
ming. But Mr. Roosevelt was so busy 
with national and international af- 
fairs that he forgot about eating less. 
The President went on a reducing diet, 
nevertheless. His faithful colored 
valet, “Mac” (Irvin McDuffie), saw to 
it by cutting down on amount he car- 
ried in on the President’s tray. 

Hugh S. Johnson, the Industrial Con- 
trol Administrator, gets only $6,000 a 
year instead of the previously report- 
ed $15,000. The maximum salary to 
be paid to persons employed by the 
recovery administration will be $6,000. 

In order to keep a cool head on hot 
days Fred A. Berlin, National Board 
of Trade secretary, goes around with 
a cake of dry ice fastened in the top 
of his tropical sun helmet. 

Those who have never been to Wash- 
ington have read about the great Wash- 
ington Cathedral at Mt. St. Albans, 
the glowing descriptions of its mag- 
nificence, of the beautiful windows, 
the striking architecture, of the tomb 
of Woodrow Wilson there, and have 
no doubt gotten the idea that the 
cathedral was finished. Some pic- 
tures of the great edifice show it as 
completed. 

Many folks who have visited the 
sanctuary have doubtless gone away 
believing that it was completed or just 
about so. But despite its already im- 
posing beauty the Washington Cathe- 
dral is only one-third completed. It 
has cost a lot to build that one-third. 
More than $10,000,000 is needed to 
build the other two-thirds. A new sec- 
tion has been started. Some of the 











foundation and framework is in place. 


Drawing Showing How the Washington Cathedral Will Look When Completed 


But work has been stopped because of 
lack of funds. Some day it will be 
completed and then it will be an im- 
posing structure that will likely be a 
national shrine for many generations 
to come. 

The land on which the cathedral is 
being erected was acquired as early 
as 1898, but the architectural plans 
were not completed until 1907. Offi- 
cially called the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul (Protestant Episcopal) 
but more familiarly referred to as the 
Washington Cathedral, it has already 
come to be one of the great national 
shrines. In case you cannot identify 
it from the accompanying picture the 
style of architecture is 14th century 
English Gothic. When completed it 
will be 480 feet long, 132 feet wide 
and 95 feet high, while the great cen- 
tral tower will rise to a height of 
262 feet. 

According to a recent announcement 
by Dr. James E, Freeman, bishop of 
Washington, the flags of the 48 states 
are to hang from the triforium gallery 
of the great choir and sanctuary of the 
cathedral. Twelve of the flags have 
already been sent and the others are 
expected to arrive by fall. They are 
being presented to the cathedral by 
individuals, clubs, etc. 

According to Col. Louis Howe, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt drafts all of his im- 
portant messages in longhand before 
dictating them to stenographers. 

By the time old man winter comes 
around the lucky persons who are still 
working in the new government build- 
ings (palaces of marble and brass) at 
Washington will not suffer from the 
cold. The cornerstone of the new 
central heating plant for all the new 
buildings has been laid and the build- 
ing is rapidly taking form. This plant 
will be the largest in the world and 
will supply steam heat to 38 govern- 
ment buildings. 

It used to be so that a person could 
drop in on most any senator for a 
chat and to make a request even if 
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nothing ever came of it. But all tha; 
is past now. The only way one ¢», 
get to see senators and some reyre. 
sentatives these days is by appoint. 
ment, and those appointments are pre+- 
ty hard to make—sometimes. 1h, 
reason is that there are so many j,| 
seekers hounding the Senate offic, 
building. Democratic patronage has; 
ripened yet and there are still quite , 
few folks out of work throughout th, 
land. And the administration 
added to the unemployment prob!ey 
in Washington by furloughing or dis. 
missing several thousand employee: 
At the Treasury Building recent), 
someone accidentally sounded thy 
burglar alarms just as William Julian 
treasurer of the United States 
about to enter the 
building. Th 
doors were auto- 
matically locked 


and the official) 
guardian of Uncle 
Sam’s money was 


locked out for fiv 
minutes. while 
guards and secret 
service men went 
through the regv- 
lar routine of 
guarding doors, 
elevators and pas- 
sage ways and finding out the cause of 
the trouble. While all this was going 
on the Treasurer himself didn’t know 
what it was all about. Someone who 
has apparently been reading all about 
the big bank robberies was worried 
lest the “burglars” get all of Uncle 
Sam’s jack, but the witty Treasurer 
thought it would be O. K. “just so they 
left the printing presses.” 

Government economy has put out the 
night lights on the new Mt. Vernon 
Memorial Highway. The equipment is 
all there and the lights were in opera- 
tion each night until July 1. When 
the appropriation for the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks was 
slashed by Congress the highway was 
ordered left dark. All of which makes 
it a nice drive each evening for couples 
who feelthiswayabouteachother. 

Sassafras trees are usually consicder- 
ed just shrubs, but they sometimes 
grow into huge trees. Usually they 
grow on poor soil. In Europe they 
have some very big old sassafras trees 
which they brought over from Americ: 
and which are regarded as botanica! 
curios. Washington has a number 0! 
such trees. They were recent)) 
brought into the limelight when th: 
superintendent of the Soldiers’ Hon 
grounds announced that two famous 
old trees on the reservation woul’ 
have to be chopped down becaust 
their trunks were rotten. Each 0! 
these doomed trees are about thre 
feet in diameter. Foresters and hor- 
ticulturists estimate their age at be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 years. 

io 
AN EPITAFFY EPISODE 
Here lies the body of William Lak« 
Tread softly, all who pass. 
He thought his foot was on the brak« 
But it was on the gas. 





W. A. Julian 


SN ee 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloe 
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Farm Exhibits at 
the World’s Fair 


Many farmers and rural folks as 
well as a lot of urban people will not 
be able to get to the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition at Chicago. But those 
farmers who do not get to go can 
rest assured that they didn’t forget 
America’s basic industry—farming— 
when arranging this gigantic show. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has a large exhibit there which de- 
picts the outstanding advances made 
in American agriculture in the past 
hundred years. 

The 18 exhibits in the display cover 
such subjects as: Model livestock 
farms, grasshopper control; new wheat 
and corn varieties, a scene with inter- 
mittent rain, illustrating the benefit of 
forest cover in holding moisture; and 
illustrations of orchard heaters ward- 
ing off frost. 

By means of three models of a typi- 
cal farm in the Central West there is 
pictured the evolution in use and care 
of land, in use of power, and in farm 
buildings during the last 100 years. 
The periods shown are 1833, 1883, 
and 1933. 

An exhibit devoted to agricultural 
economics shows such services as: 
Crop estimates, farm management, 
grading and inspection, and market 
news, and covers the principal crops 
as cotton, grains, tobacco, fruits, vege- 
tables, and classes of livestock. A 
model nitrogen fixation plant and blast 
furnace for production of cheaper fer- 
tilizer is included in this display. 

One exhibit has the theme of “Read 
the label” to point out the importance 
of reading labels on food and drugs 
in order to buy with intelligence, econ- 
omy and discrimination. Another has 
a sign that reads: “Put the dairy cow 
on a business basis.” It recounts re- 
search in dairy breeding, feeding, and 
management, and tells how the dairy 
improvement associations have in- 
creased the efficiency of cows in the 
United States by increasing butterfat 
production. 

Highway development from 1792 to 
1933 and the service of roads is shown 
in six important stages: The first ma- 
cadam road; rise of rail and decline 
of highway travel as shown in the 
1830 race of “Tom Thumb” and the 
stage horse; bad road conditions of 
1850; interest in better roads because 
of the bicycle; need for road-building 
shown by the motorist of 1916; and 
finally the modern four-lane high- 
way of 1933. 

————“———.- 
A REAL FISH VILLAIN 


Now, what would you think if you 
were fishing and thought you were 
catching suckers and you got one of 
these Caribbean monstrosities on your 
hook and had the job of taking it off? 
There would surely be some squealing 
—especially if there were any girls 
around. 

The New York Natural History Mu- 
seum is making a special study of 
these and other strange and rare 
denizens of the deep sea, and no doubt 


The “Linophryne Arborifer” has Uncle 
Eli whiskers. 


we shall hear a lot of highly interest- 
ing things about them. This specimen 
bears the name “Arborifer.” This is 
fancy language for “tree-bearer”—the 
name having been suggested by the 
fact that this fellow grows what looks 
like a good crop of shrubbery, of the 
celery or spinach type. 

He is provided with a sort of peri- 
scope that sticks out in front and helps 
to pilot him on his way. These foliage- 
like appendages serve to conceal him 
and make his victims overlook the 
main entrance—which is a mouth of 
cavernous size, hedged around with 
some of the sharpest teeth in creation. 

To say that this fish is “all mouth” 
is stating it mildly. He is really all 
teeth—and what teeth! He reminds 
us of somebody we know—but we 
can’t remember just who it is. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio stations in New Orleans have 
been restrained by court order from 
broadcasting news taken from daily 
papers. 

Stations WIBO and WPCC, Chicago, 
were taken over by WJKS, Gary, Ind. 
The Federal Radio Commission or- 
dered WJKS to take over the two 
stations from the over-quota state of 
Illinois. Indiana is under-quota. 

Fire Chief Ed Wynn is taking a va- 
cation and during his absence his 
uncle screams for him. Taylor 
Holmes, well-known stage performer, 
is the uncle in question. 

Radio listeners have a high intelli- 
gence, tests show. Based on the old 
Army Alpha test, 2,500 answers re- 
ceived by the Chicago psychologist 
who conducted the test indicate the 
average scores for the age of 20 is six 
points above the average ability. 

Maybe you didn’t know that :—Eddie 
Cantor never smiles off stage.—Law- 
rence Tibbett picks up the foils for a 
round of fencing just before he sings. 
—Paul Whiteman will remember your 
name, even if it’s Smith—Phil Cook 
gets a sleepy look in his eyes and real- 
ly is drowsy when he’s thinking hard. 

Following 10 years of negotiations, 
a monopoly radio broadcasting con- 
tract has been signed for the Nether- 
land India, according to Car] H. Boeh- 
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ringer, Commerce Department trade 
commissioner at Batavia, Java. Under 
terms of the contract the Nederlandsch 
Indische Radio Omreop Maatschappij, 
known as NIROM, the contracting 
party, is obliged to establish satisfac- 
tory service for the Dutch East Indies 
within three years. 

When Waring’s Pennsylvanians and 
Mandy Lou go on the air there are 
some 293 people throwing switches 
and things, because this program goes 
out over the world’s largest regular 
network. 

A 19-year-old Washington radio 
amateur has been given back his 
license to broadcast. He’d had a sta- 
tion in Virginia, properly licensed, but 
failed to report moving it to Washing- 
ton. Someone heard him and he was 
brought before the Radio Commission. 

Ed Wynn has to have an audience 
of at least 500 people sitting out in 
front when he broadcasts, else he’s 
not in the mood to put over his low 
comedy tomfoolery. They get him 
started and he does the rest. There’s 
another radio luminary who hasn't 
been on the job so long and all he 
needs for inspiration is one pretty girl. 
When this drawling humorist walks 
into a Columbia studio for his broad- 
cast, he looks around the room, picks 
out the most attractive girl there and 
spills all his stories and jokes at her. 
He says, “I figure if I can interest one 
person I can interest 10,000 more.” 
Sounds all right, anyway. 

Nino Martini, the young Italian tenor 
frequently heard on Columbia broad- 
casts, has been signed by the Metro- 
politan Opera Co, for the 1934 season. 

Doris Robbins is married to Mel 
Jenssen, violinist and leader of the 
Casa Loma orchestra, but she is a fea- 
tured singer with Ben Pollack’s or- 
chestra. 

rs 


A LESSON IN FRACTIONS 


A husky young man was in court 
charged with assault and battery. He 
insisted that he had only just tapped 
the plaintiff lightly. The lawyer 
started to badger him and demanded 
that he should show just what he 
meant by “lightly.” The defendant 
then went up and faced the lawyer, 
gave him a hard slap in the face, kick- 
ed him and then picked him up and 
threw him bodily on a table. 

Turning to the bewildered court and 
jury, the defendant then explained: 
“Your honor and gentlemen, I tapped 
him about one-tenth as hard as that.” 

—_____-. 
BIRTHSTONES 


For laundresses, the soapstone; 
For architects, the cornerstone; 
For cooks, the puddingstone; 
For soldiers, the bloodstone; 
For politicians, the blarneystone ; 
For borrowers, the touchstone; 
For policemen, the pavingstone; 
For stock brokers, the curbstone; 
For shoemakers, the cobblestone; 
For tourists, the Yellowstone ; 
For beauties, the peachstone; 
For motorists, the milestone; 
For lovers, the moonstone; 
For morticians, the tombstone ; 
For editors, the grindstone. 
—Exchange. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SEVENTY STILL AGE LIMIT 

According to a report issued by the 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 
the human race need not expect to out- 
live the prescribed “threescore years 
and ten” even in this advanced age. 
While the human race has not indi- 
cated a lower capacity to survive, it 
certainly does not indicate an increase 
in the span of life. Figures show that 
while present day children and young- 
er people are living longer, yet when 
the body reaches the age of 70 it is 
ready to break down and pass away. 


SOUNDS ARE DELAYED 


Students of Baron Munchausen (not 
the radio Baron) who remember the 
tale of frozen conversation that was 
repeated when it thawed, will be in- 
terested to know that a method has 
been discovered for actually delaying 
speech. This new device is not to be 
confused with recording machines, as 
once the sounds are released from 
storage on the new device they are 
gone for all time. 

According to Dr. E. E. Free, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories have perfect- 
ed an apparatus that magnetically re- 
cords or stores speech and sounds on 
a steel tape. This tape later passes 
through another device that releases 
the magnetic record while the third 
machine wipes off any remaining frag- 
ments of sound so that the tape may 
be used over and over. 

This device is being used to let vis- 
itors speak into a telephone and a lit- 
tle later hear their own voice emerge 
from a nearby loud speaker, 

The time that passes between the 
recording and releasing of the sounds 
is regulated by the speed of the tape 
and the distance between the two de- 
vices. This device is known as an 
electric “delay circuit.” 


FRIENDS KILL, STRANGERS ROB 

Crime is more rampant in the thick- 
ly settled business sections, Prof, R. 
Clyde White told the assembly of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting at Chicago. 
He also went on to state that people 
are more apt to be killed by their 
friends while robberies are likely to 
be committed by strangers. 

It is the general opinion that the 
majority of murders are committed in 
a fit of anger or a period of temporary 
insanity. In the case of premeditated 
murder, the act is usually committed 
on the assumption that “dead men tell 
no tales” or because the person killed 
has proved to be an obstacle to some 
particular purpose. In any of these 
instances it may be readily seen that 
most murders are confined to people 
known to each other. 

That robbery is a despicable crime 
is not to be denied, but it cannot be 
compared to that of taking the life of 
another, It is reasonable to think 
that robbery is committed by persons 
unknown to the victim for the very 











reason that if the robber is detected 
in the act his identity still remains 
hidden. There are many persons, of 
course, who do not hesitate to rob 
those who have trusted or favored 
them but this class is small when com- 
pared with thieves as a whole. 

Prof. White’s report was made after 
an extensive study of crime in a city 
of 360,000 and he stated that the same 
figures will apply to any city of the 
same size. He found that there were 
76 felonies committed annually per 
square mile in the crowded business 
section as compared to a little less 
than four felonies to the square mile 
in the residential zones five miles 
away. 


RARE CASE OF ALBINISM 

A study of the accompanying picture 
will show that the girl has features 
and hair that are unmistakably ne- 
groid in origin. The whiteness of 
skin and hair is due entirely to lack 
of pigmentation—she is an albino. Pig- 
mentation depends on color bases and 
enzyines or ferments, which cause the 
color bases to produce colored prod- 
ucts, 

A person, animal or plant lacking 
either or both essentials, or the power 
to cause the ferments to act on the 
bases, will be an albino; although a 
mere lack of sunlight will cause al- 
binism, for the ultra-violet rays are 
necessary to stimulate the enzymes. 

In true albinism the skin seems al- 
most transparent, the hair on all parts 
is white, and the eyes are pink; the 
latter condition being due to the lack 
of pigment in the transparent retina, 
which permits the blood circulating in 
the retinal vessels to be seen. Blink- 
ing and squinting are usually obvious 
in albinos, for the lack of pigment 
makes the eyes extremely sensitive to 
light. 

The frequency of albinism is not 
known, but it is much more common 
in some races than in others, being 





White and black twins. This picture was 
taken in 1868 when the albino miss and 
her black brother were exhibited at Bur- 
nell’s Museum in Pittsburgh, Pa. They 
were the offspring of colored parents. 


The Pathfinder 


most frequent in Indians of Mexico 
and South America. The _ so-callec 
“White Indians” of South America are 
a race of albinos. The phenomeno: 
occurs quite rarely in the negro race 
and the case pictured here is the only 
one of its kind known to us, 


SUBMARINE MOUNTAINS 

According to scientists, the greates! 
mountain range in the world has never 
been seen by mankind with the ex 
ception of a few of the topmost peaks 
This is because it lies beneath th: 
water. It reaches from the Antarcti 
continent on the south nearly to Ice 
land on the north and is about halt 
way between the African and South 
American continents. 

Saint Helena where Napoleon was 
once confined is a peak of this gi 
gantic range while the Azores are 
other peaks that rise above the water 
On dry land this immense range 
would probably prove a barrier to 
travel as it rises from three to fou: 
miles above the ocean’s bed with but 
a few passes except at the northern 
and southern ends. 

This giant submarine range has been 
confused at times with the fabled lost 
continent of Atlantis but this theory 
is not accepted by modern geologists 
who believe that this submerged range 
of mountains has been under wate: 
for millions of years. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A man in the state of Washingto: 
recently saw a meteorite fall almost at 
his feet and dug it up while it was 
still hot. 

A three story cliff dwelling contain- 
ing hundreds of rooms recently dis- 
covered in Utah would seem to indi 
cate that apartment houses were 
known and used by the ancient Indian 
races. 

After years of experimenting, the 
Sangerhausen Rosarium in Germany 
now claims to have perfected a per- 
fect black rose. 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, Smithsonian sci- 
entist, reports that he has seen 
“Daddy-long-legs” in the mountains of 
northern Siam in such numbers as to 
make the surface of the earth seem in 
motion as they scurry along. 

A report from the National Academy 
of Sciences says that water from melt 
ed ice will freeze three times quicker 
than water from condensed steam if 
both are placed in a temperature of 
five degrees below zero centigrade. No 
difference is noted at 10 below. 

A new device was recently demon- 
strated to those interested in aviation 
by which the sound of the propeller is 
transmitted through microphones t 
the airport, where it causes a light to 
flash on a ground map, showing the 
exact location of the plane at all 
times. 

Oe 


Shipping men in many harbors re 
port orders coming in faster. Man) 
vessels on the Pacific coast tied up b) 
the depression are being put back into 
service. 
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AVIATION 


Before Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh de- 
parted for Greenland he had an out- 
board motor installed on one of the 
pontoons of his plane to maneuver it 
on the water in case the plane’s motor 
went bad. 

The Navy’s new $348,000,000 build- 
ing program is expected to include an 
experimental “flying deck cruiser.” 

While the depression has decreased 
the number of aircraft and commer- 
cial pilots in Washington private flyers 
and sportsmen pilots have increased. 

At the new Naval Air Station in 
Sunnyvale, Cal., the future home of the 
U. S. S. Macon, a telescoping airship 
mast has been constructed for moor- 
ing and launching the great ship. The 
new mast is mobile and will reach up 
to 160 feet to pull the big ship down 
safely. When launching the Macon 
it will be extended to that height to 
overcome the effect of ground tem- 
perature inversion, 

Prof. Jean Piccard, twin brother of 
the famous Auguste Piccard of strato- 
sphere fame, says ballooning is one of 
the greatest sports one can experience. 

The Prince of Wales owns four 
airplanes. 

If you don’t think folks really travel 
by air—1,000 passengers recently land- 
ed at or took off from Newark Airport 
in one day. Also, the skyways of the 
nation are being “double tracked.” 

The Navy’s famous High Hat squad- 
ron has just gotten 28 new high-speed 
single-seat Hawk fighters powered 
with new 700-horsepower motors. 

Great Britain grants subsidies to her 
flying clubs at the rate of $91.75 for 
each club member who qualifies for 
a pilot’s license. 

Newly developed controllable-pitch 
propellers are being installed on many 
transport planes to increase their 
cruising speed. 

Perhaps the next time the Japanese 
give their army and air corps a little 
practice at the expense of the Chinese 
they will meet some opposition from 
the air. Reports from China indicate 
that 14 American instructors are com- 
pleting the training of 60 young Chi- 
nese flyers to be the nucleus of an 
efficient air corps. 

Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, who 
succeeded the late Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Moffett as chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Aeronautics, wants a new 
dirigible to replace the Akron, but 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson says 
that “for the present there are more 
important matters which are receiving 
attention.” 

Men have been ascending into the 
air now for 150 years. The first bal- 
loonist, a Frenchman, soared into the 
air in 1783. 

One of the most unusual airplanes 
ever built was the specially construct- 
ed Tern amphibian Charles Roche- 
ville, World war ace, built to carry 
him on a picture making expedition in 
the upper McKenzie river. It looked 
all the world like a small pursuit ship 


built on the top of an ordinary flying 
boat. The pilot sat in the cockpit of 
the pursuit ship. On its first test flight 
it took the air all right, but soon 
something went wrong with the con- 
trols and it crashed. 

New schedules have reduced the fly- 
ing time between California and Chi- 
cago to 14 hours; from Salt Lake City, 
nine and a third hours; Washington, 
D. C., six hours; Philadelphia, five and 
three-fourths; Omaha, three, and 
Cleveland, two. 

The Washington Air Derby Associa- 
tion plans to hold an air meet at Col- 
lege Park Airport in October. 


The Wonder Hen 
Nears Egg a Day Goal 
(Continued from page 1) 


Maine experiment station won world- 
wide fame when she deposited 251 
eggs inside of a year. She was how- 
ever looked upon as a freak. Then a 
hen in the Oregon station made a 
record of 291 eggs. 

In 1914 the record was pushed up 
above the 300 mark by “Lady McDuff.” 
If this up and coming hen had lived 
in Shakespeare’s time she might well 
have inspired the famous lines “Lay 
on, McDuff”—for she laid on with a 
lay-off of only 63 days in the year. 

Then came the war—and of course 
interest in rapid-fire hens was trans- 
ferred to rapid-fire guns. When things 
settled down again the poultrymen 
went out for some more records. “Mol- 
lie Wellington,” a Los Angeles hen, 
was persuaded to boost the figure to 
325; next “Lady Jewel,” the pride of 
Oregon, raised it 10 more, and so it 
went till Lady Victorine set a pattern 
with her 358. 

Ducks are greater layers than hens, 
when the conditions are favorable. 
The champion layer of the duck world 
is an Australian product and she not 
only laid an egg a day but she work- 
ed double time on four days and set 
the high-water mark of 369 eggs in 
365 days. Duck eggs are not favorites 
with the egg consuming world how- 
ever, as they may have a slightly gamy 
flavor. They are splendid to throw in 
movie comedies. Ducks are raised 
mostly for meat, and this industry is 
a big one in this country. 

There have been complaints that 
duck eggs sometimes make people sick. 
It has been found that in some cases 
the ducks (which are very gross 
feeders) become infected with disease 
germs and these germs are passed on 
in every egg they lay. The germs are 
not killed by the cooking of the eggs. 
Hens are liable to the same infection, 
but the germs have never been known 
to affect human beings who eat the 
eggs. 

The Chicago egg race will not pro- 
duce a champion that can outdo the 
present world champ “Lady Victor- 
ine,” as the contest is limited to May 
29 to Oct. 29. But the competition will 
have a very valuable effect in stimu- 
lating interest in strains of hens that 
can be expected to produce the maxi- 
mum return for their keep. 
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Doodle-Up! Doodle-Down! 


Folks from the big town who hap- 
pen to travel out through the country- 
side in these advancing days of sum- 
mer are likely to see one or more 
barefooted little urchins down on 
their knees with their heads bent over 
nearly to the ground chanting the 
words of a strange ritual. These ac- 
tions may prove to be a poser to the 
city chap but to us country jays it is 
all as plain as day. They are calling 
up the doodlebug! 

The fun begins with the finding of a 
funnel or cone shaped cavity in the 
sand which is a sure sign of a doodle- 
bug. Then lean over the hole and 
start chanting, “doodle-up, doodle-up,” 
until Mr. Doodlebug gets disgusted and 
pokes his neck and head from his hid- 
ing place. Next reverse the perform- 
ance and begin monotonously, “doo- 
dle-down, doodle-down,” until with a 
few lusty kicks he is buried from 
sight again. 

Now more than likely this all sounds 
like so much bunk to many people 
who have never known the fun of 
calling up the doodlebug or making 
him disappear, but we stake our pro- 
fessional reputation on its truth. How- 
ever, to go on with the doodlebug, it 
seems that there must be some kind of 
class distinction, for in some sections 
of the country the boys say “davy- 
up, davy-down” and seem to get the 
same results, these bugs being so high 
hat or something, that they are known 
as “davybugs.” In the South some 
folks call ’em “doodle worms.” 

There are some people who are un- 
kind enough to say that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat special words to the 
doodlebug but that any words or 
strange sounds will bring him out to 
investigate. But we always got the 
best results by calling him by his name. 

Scientists have a name for him. They 
tell us that he is the larva of the ant- 
lion and that being a carnivore he 
likes nothing so well for a meal as 
ants that have been so unlucky as to 
fall into his clutches. He is a small 
brown bug with a long neck and a 
square head, armed with two long and 
powerful jaws. His neck and head 
are capable of sharp, powerful jerks 
that will throw an object the weight 
of an ant for the distance of two or 
three inches, 

He finds a loose sandy spot and be- 
gins to dig in. When he completes his 
labor he has a cone or funnel shaped 
pit about two inches deep and at least 
that wide at the top, with the sides 
of small loose particles of sand. The 
doodlebug then drops to the bottom of 
the pit and hides from sight. 

When the unwary ant or other in- 
sect wanders over the edge, the loose 
sides entrap him, rolling him to the 
bottom where he is seized in the 
powerful jaws and the juices are 
drained from his body. A short snappy 
heave of the powerful neck and the 
victim is cast out of the way. A little 
work and the trap is ready for the 
next traveler so the doodlebug covers 
up with sand and plays possum until 
he catches another sucker. 
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QUESTION BOX 


What is the meaning of “rappor- 
teur”? 

It is a French word actually mean- 
ing “reporter” but as used at the 
World Economic Conference it refers 
to the person or persons entrusted 
with drawing up the actual working 
agreements. 


What is the termite? 


Termites are commonly called white 
ants. They have an abnormal appe- 
tite for wooden objects like houses, 
trees or fence posts and telegraph 
poles. Their damage is unsuspected 
until the object attacked is ready to 
or has collapsed, as they gnaw away 
from the inside. They were evident- 
ly brought here from Africa and is- 
lands of the tropics as they are found 
in those regions in great numbers. 











How many ruling queens are there 
at the present time? 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands is the only ruling queen in the 
world today. She became queen at 
the age of 10 upon the death of her fa- 
ther, William III, in 1890, but the 
country continued under the regency 
of her mother, Queen Emma, until her 
18th birthday in 1898, at which time 
she assumed control. She was mar- 
ried to Duke Henry Frederick of Mec- 
klenburg-Schwerin in 1901, They 
have one daughter—Crown Princess 
Juliana. 


When will work begin on the canal 
from Boulder Dam to southern Cali- 
fornia? 

Probably not until the dam itself 
nears completion. Present plans indi- 
cate that this canal will start about 15 
miles northeast of Yuma, Ariz., to con- 
nect with the irrigation system in 
southern California about 80 miles 
away and a 130 mile extension to the 
Coachella Valley. Cost of the entire 
canal system is estimated at about 
$34,000,000. Completion of the dam, 
canal and power lines is expected by 
1937. 


What are the various wedding an- 
niversaries? 

Wedding anniversaries rose from 
the old German custom of presenting 
a wife with a silver wreath when she 
had lived with her husband for 25 
years hence the silver anniversary. 
The different ones are: Ist, paper; 
2nd, calico; 3rd, muslin; 4th, silk; 
Sth, wood; 6th, iron; 7th, copper; 
8th, bronze; 9th, pottery; 10th, tin; 
15th, crystal; 20th, china; 25th, silver; 
30th, pearl; 35th, coral; 40th, ruby; 
45th, sapphire; 50th, gold; 55th, emer- 
ald; 60th, diamond, and the 75th is also 
diamond. 


What is the meaning of the “un- 
known soldier’s tomb? 


As applied to this country it is the 
tomb of an unknown soldier of the 
World war who was buried in Arling- 
ton Cemetery Nov. 11, 1921, as a sym- 


bol or tribute to all of the unknown 
soldiers killed in that war. The body 
that now lies at Arlington is the one 
selected by Sgt. Edward Younger from 
a large number of unidentified bodies 
of American soldiers removed from 
the Chalons-sur-Marne cemetery in 
France. Sgt. Younger entered the 
room containing the bodies and select- 
ing a casket at random, placed a rose 
upon it, thus designating his choice. 
Most of the other countries involved 
in that conflict likewise selected “un- 
known soldiers” whose tombs are 
now national shrines. 


How were playing cards used re- 
ligiously ? 

It is said that a soldier was once 
brought before the mayor of Glasgow 
charged with playing cards during 
divine services. He gave as his ex- 
cuse the strange fact that his deck of 
cards served as a prayer book. He 
said: “The ace reminds me of the One 
God; the deuce, the Father and Son; 
the trey, the Holy Trinity; the four- 
spot, the four evangelists; the five, the 
wise virgins; the six, the number of 
days of creation; the seven, the day of 
rest—the Sabbath; the eight, the num- 
ber of righteous people in the ark; the 
nine, the ungrateful lepers; the 10, the 
Ten Commandments; while the king 
and queen represent the Queen of 
Sheba who sought wisdom from King 
Solomon.” 


Who was Tom Thumb? 


General Tom Thumb was a well 
known circus midget whose real name 
was Charles Heywood Stratton. He 
was born in Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 
4, 1838, joined the P. T. Barnum shows 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW MEXICO 


Nickname—“Sunshine”; “Spanish.” 

Motto—Crescit Eundo (It Grows as 
It Goes). 

State Flower—Yucca. 

Area—122,634 sq. mi. (4th in rank). 

Population (1930)—423,317 (3.5 to 
sq. mi.; 8.1 foreign born; 1.6 negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white 7.7 per cent; 
foreign-born whites, 6.8; Mexicans and 
Indians, 36.4; negro, 6. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $963,000,000 
($2,300 per capita). 

Settled—1537. 

Entered Union—1912. 

Capital—Santa Fe (Pop., 11,176). 

Largest City—Albuquerque (Pop., 
26,570). 

Government—State legislature con- 
sists of a senate of 24 members and a 
house of representatives of 49 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and one representative. 

Governor—Arthur Seligman (Dem.). 
Term 2 years; salary $5,000. 

Products—Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, petroleum, hay, corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, kaffir, millo, vege- 
tables, cotton, sugar beets, fruit, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 95,089 votes and 
Republicans 54,217. Electoral vote— 
Democrat 3. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb, snapped by 


the cameraman at their wedding in 1863. 


in 1852 and married Lavinia Warren, 
another midget, in 1863. Gen. Thumb 
died July 15, 1883. Mrs. Thumb con- 
tinued with the circus and a few years 
later married Count Magri, an Italian 
midget. She died at the advanced age 
of 78 years. 


When was the first World’s Fair? 
Last one held in Chicago? 

Any large industrial exposition, in- 
ternational in scope, is called a 
World’s Fair, so it is difficult to es 
tablish a date for the first one. How 
ever, the London Industrial Expos: 
tion at the Crystal Palace in London 
in 1851 is generally recognized as the 
first exposition to be so called. Chi 
cago’s last World’s Fair was in 1893 
in connection with the Columbian ce!- 
ebration. 


What is the tobacco consumption of 
the United States? 

People of the United States use: 
approximately 5,174,805,776 cigars; 
105,846,109,436 cigarettes; 322,356,47)) 
pounds of smoking and chewing to 
bacco and 38,034,923 pounds of snut! 
during the year 1932. 

_—_——— Oe oo 


WHY WE HAVE NO ELEPHANTS 


If Abraham Lincoln had not been 
such a busy president the United 
States might have large herds of wil! 
elephants running around, waiting to 
be captured and tamed. 

In 1861 Somdetch Phra Paramends 
Maha Mongkut, “by the blessing of the 
highest supremacy of the whole uni- 
verse the King of Siam,” wrote a le! 
ter to the President of the United 
States regretting the fact that we had 
no elephants to act as beasts of bur 
den, and offered to catch several pairs 
of young pachyderms as a gift to the 
United States, if we would just send 
a ship over after them. 

The idea was to turn these ele- 
phants loose in “the tropical forests” 
of America. Later, when the tribe in 
creased, all a man would need to do 
if the horse couldn’t pull the wagon 
would be to go out and catch himse!! 
an elephant. 
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PASTIME 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


In our July 1 issue there appeared 
under the above title a short sketch on 
how to have fun with figures. Due 
to an error a very essential part of the 
problem was left out and a lot of folks 
really had “fun with figures.” Be- 
cause so many followers of the Pas- 
time Department ran on to series of 
figures which did not work out as the 
article stated and have written the 
editor for an explanation, he is taking 
this means of straightening matters. 

In case you did not file your July 1 
issue or are a new subscriber, which 
the Pathfinder always welcomes, the 
performer was to set down a number 
on a piece of paper and fold the paper. 
Then he was to ask someone in the 
audience to set down a number made 
up of five different figures, say 12,345. 
The person setting down the figures is 
then asked to reverse the number and 
subtract the smaller from the larger 
as 54,321 — 12,345—41,976. 

This result he is asked to reverse 
and add, which gives 41,976+67,914= 
109,890. And when someone else in 
the audience opens up the folded paper 
they find to the surprise of all that the 
performer wrote down the correct 
answer to the manipulation of figures 
before they were even started. 

The secret, of course, is that no mat- 
ter what five figured number the one 
called on sets down, just so the figures 
are all different and (here’s the part 
left out) GO FROM A LOWER TO A 
HIGHER NUMBER OR FROM A 
HIGHER TO A LOWER NUMBER, the 
answer will be the same. For instance, 
if the one setting down the figures 
starts out with nine, he has to write 
down 97,652 or 95,432 or something 
similar. He cannot write 42,391; it 
must be 94,321. But there are excep- 
tions to all rules. 


ANSWER TO ONE-LINE PUZZLE 


The solution to the continuous-line 
puzzle of last week is shown in the 


Bor 


It Can be Done This Way 


o~ 
S77 


accompanying diagram. . Instead of 
connecting up the lines, as they should 
be, spaces are used to let you in on 
the secret. 


METAL FLOATING ON WATER 

Every trick doesn’t have to be hard 
{o perform in order to be good. Some- 
times a simple trick is just as effective 
as a more difficult one. Here is one 
that is easy and can be done with 
very little practice. The performer 
takes a small metal disk which, placed 
carefully on a glass of water, floats 
readily but which sinks at once when 
placed in the glass by some other per- 
son. From a curious experiment the 
trick becomes a matter of mystery. 

The explanation of the mystery, 


however, is that in reality two disks 
are used, one of aluminum and the 
other of tin or steel. The steel disk is 
concealed in the folds of a handker- 
chief and when someone else wishes 
to try the stunt, the performer oblig- 
ingly wipes off the disk for him. In 
doing this the aluminum disk is chang- 
ed for the steel one. The exchange can 
be repeated as many times as desired 
without anyone being the wiser. 


THE HEXAGONAL PUZZLE 


A hexagon is a geometrical figure 
having six sides and six angles. Cut 
out the five pieces shown in the ac- 


Cut Out and Form a Hexagon 


companying diagram and_= arrange 
them to form a perfect hexagon. If 
you want to have a permanent puzzle 
make the pieces on a larger scale out 
of cardboard or thin wood. The 
answer will be given next week. 


BRAIN TEASER 


All little boys and girls like candy 
so much that they sometimes eat too 
much and get sick. That is what hap- 
pened in this week’s brain teaser con- 
tributed by M. Cohen, of Dorchester, 
Mass. A candy store keeper was ar- 
rested for selling two schoolgirls 
candy which made them very sick. 

The younger girl bought 20 pieces of 
two different priced candies for 20 
cents. The older girl bought 40 pieces 
of the same kind of candy for 20 cents. 
The doctor on the witness stand testi- 
fied that it was the cheaper grade of 
candy that caused the trouble. After 
trial and conviction, the judge im- 
posed a fine of one dollar for each 
piece of candy of the inferior quality 
the candy man sold to the girls. The 
question is how much was the fine. 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s Problem— 
The second foot of soil below the sur- 
face would have 1.17 inches of water; 
the 11th, 0.57 inches and the 2lst, 


0.03 inches. 
Ori 


THE INFANT PRODIGY 


Fond Mother (showing off young 
son)—Now, Cuthbert, show every- 
body how nicely you can recite. 
“°Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the ri 

Cuthbert—“house.” 

Mother—‘“Not a creature was stir- 
ring, not even a - 

Cuthbert—“mouse.” 

Mother—“The stockings were hung 
by the chimney with 

Cuthbert—“care.” 

Mother—“In hopes that St. Nicholas 
soon would be —— 

Cuthbert—“there.” 

Mother—Splendid, darling! 
recite another one. 


Now, 
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Blessed re- 

lief in 24 

hours guar- 

anteed or 
money back. Platt’s RINEX Prescrip- 
tion’’ he Ora the distress; sneezing; 
wheezing; itching eyes; runny nose; head 
ache; that depressed feeling, or no cost. 
Equally good for Rose Fever, Nasal Catarrh, 
Head Colds, Asthmatic Cough. All druggists 
recommend it. $1, on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back promptly. TRIAL OF- 
FER: Send 10c for 24-hour trial to Rinex 
Laboratories, 1317 W. 80th St., Cleveland, O. 


DIABETICS cusranteca 


New, simple relief has proved successful even in most de 
spairing cases. No costly treatments, no drugs. Sends sugar 
out of system in natural way. Has banished painful in 





jections for many sufferers; helped hopeless patients back 
to life’s enjoyment and to work. Results are guaranteed 
Specialist’s book giving you full details mailed free upon 
request. Write, ILLINOIS DIABETICINE Co. Dept. 3F, 
3317 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


TREATED ‘FREE! 
will send amy sufferer a 
regular $1.00 bottle a QUIKEASE by prepaid mail If it 


If not your_report cancels charge 


satisfies send me £100 5 
Dr. C. Ohiendorf, D., Dep. 88, 1924 Blue Isl. Av. semanas 


OSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 

coming soon. $1100-$2300 year. Men—women 21-65 

Full particulars free. If qualified. Write today 
Franklin institute, Dept, N 197, Rochester, N. Y. 


RELIE AT LAST FOR SUFFERERS 
FROM Constipation, Indigestion, 
Stomach Trouble, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, 

Loss of Appetite Send for FREE treatment 


NATURAL TONICS CO., 23 E. 26th St., NEW YORK 


Magazines For Less 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices Each magazine 
one year unless otherwise noted. Magazines must 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. 8. 


CLUB NO. 501 
Better Homes & 
Gardens 
Country Home 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 513 
Pictorial Review CLUB NO $4 
Delineator Country Home 
Household Mag. $ 00 Poultry Tribune 
Country Home Successful vane $ 
Good Stories The Pathfinder Save 75¢ 
The Pathfinder a ———_—_— 


CLUB NO. 522. CLUB NO. 548 
McCall's Mag. McCall's Mag. $ 
Pictorial Review Christian Herald 
Delineator Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with name, address and remittance to 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


SEE HERE 


if you want the most for your money, take this 
Club—It will more than please you. ONLY 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 50 
Good Stories S]. 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











CLUB NO. 529 


Country Home $ 
$ 60 Poultry Tribune 4 
Pictorial Review 

The Pathfinder Save $1.35 


Gentlewoman Magazine 


Woman's Favorites 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magatine for one full year. Send order to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine Quam 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Pictorial Review 


Stage Only SZOe 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Delineator 
McCall’s Magazine 
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ERADICATE RAGWEED 
Campaigns to eradicate ragweed 


from towns and cities and outlying 
regions can decrease the danger of 
hay fever from that source, says leaflet 
95-L (How to Control Ragweed, the 
Principal Cause of Autumn Hay Fever) 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. And the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which has approved the sugges- 
tions in the publication, estimates that 
of the two types of hay fever, spring 
and autumn, 65 per cent of the cases 
are in the fall, and 90 per cent of 
these cases east of the Mississippi 
river are caused by ragweed. 

In the same leaflet the Department 
absolves goldenrod of much of the 
usual blame for hay fever. Golden- 
rod pollen is carried about by insects, 
and does not float in the air like rag- 
weed and other hay fever pollens. 
The leaflet describes the two types of 
ragweed, the common and the big, 
which are chiefly responsible for 
autumn hay fever. 

Although the eradication of the 
weed in country districts is difficult, 
the leaflet gives directions for such 
work and calls attention to the need 
of cutting the weeds along highways 
and on vacant lots in cities and towns. 
tagweed should be cut twice a year— 
the first time just before it flowers 
and again before flowers appear on 
the branches that develop after the 
first cutting. 


DAINTY CARROT DISH 


Doctors and dietitians say carrots 
are especially good for children, but 
many youngsters do not like them 
unless they are fixed up in very ap- 
petizing dishes. If your children will 
not eat carrots perhaps you can entice 
them. by fixing scalloped carrots and 
apples. Simply slice equal quantities 
of cooked carrots and raw apples and 
place them in alternate layers in a 
buttered baking dish. Before putting 
on to bake sprinkle salt and melted 
butter over the carrots and sugar over 
the apples. Bake in moderate oven 
for half an hour. Then sprinkle with 
buttered crumbs and bake 10 minutes 
longer. Serve hot. 


CAN ALL BERRIES SAME WAY 


Red and black raspberries, black- 
berries, huckleberries and elderberries 
ripen at different times during the 
summer but are all canned in the same 
way. According to the Iowa State col- 
lege foods and nutrition department 
berries contain more air in proportion 
to their size and weight than do large 
fruits and vegetables. For this reason, 
in cold-pack canning, berries when 
heated rise to the top of the jar while 
the sirup remains at the bottom. But 
this does not affect the keeping quali- 
ties of the berries, and the jars should 
not be opened to refill. Packing close- 
ly will prevent all the berries from 
rising to the top but care must be 
taken not to mash the fruit. 

For cold-pack canning of berries, 


wash and hull the fruit, then pack 
closely in hot jars. Fill with hot 
medium-thin sirup made with three 
parts of sugar and two parts of water. 
Partly seal and process in hot water 
bath for 20 minutes. Remove from the 
water bath and seal immediately. 


MAKING GRAPEFRUIT SAFE 
(for Democracy) 

Willie Westinghouse ought to have 
thought of this device—but of course 
we can’t expect him to do all the in- 
venting in this country. It is only 
right that others should do their share 
to pull Old Man Depresh out of the 
gumbo. 

Dentistry, like everything else, has 
suffered since the boom days of 1929. 
Dentists have plenty of work—but 
they have found difficulty collecting 





The greatest “safety first” invention that 
has appeared on the scene since the mus- 
tache guard. 


enough cash to even pay for the gold 
in the bridgework and crowns used 
in the artificial molars furnished their 
patients. Hence it is no wonder that 
one enterprising dentist—Dr. B. L. 
Hooper, of Lincoln, Nebr., has braved 
the slings and arrows of the jokesters 
by—yes, you've said it—inventing a 
patent anti-squirt grapefruit wind- 
shield. 

This is not just a silly novelty but 
it has real possibilities as a legitimate 
candidate for “volume sales” among 
the people. The shield fits around the 
grapefruit spoon, as shown in the 
rough sketch. No matter how indus- 
triously the grapefruit eater labors to 
scrape and prod and dig for those last 
drops of juice, the little protector will 
really protect. 

The shield is made somewhat like a 
tiny Japanese parasol and when the 
user lifts the spoon to his mouth the 
umbrella neatly folds up, so as to not 
to cut off the right of way of the 
spoonful of juice. Dr. Hooper calls 
his invention a “grapefruit squirt de- 
flector,” and that describes it perfect- 
ly. We don’t know what the price is, 
but we are certainly going to have one. 


TAKING DENTS FROM FURNITURE 


If your best pieces of furniture hap- 
pen to get some ugly dents in them, 
Mary A. Covert, extension home man- 
agement specialist of the South Da- 
kota state college, suggests the use of 


* The Pathfinde, 


a hot iron and blotting paper. Cov; 
the dented portion, she says, wit) 
three or four thicknesses of damp b].! 
ting paper, heavy absorbent paper 
cloth and apply a heated iron. 

You must be careful to see that the 
heated iron covers only the dented 
portion. As soon as the paper begin, 
to dry, replace with a freshly dam) 
ened piece and repeat the heat ap))!i 
cation. This treatment will of course 
mar the finish on the spots raised, }ut 
that can be fixed up too. If the finish 
is varnish, rub the spot well with rot- 
ten stone and oil. Clean this all of 
with plain oil and apply furniture 
polish. When the polish is dry polish 
the whole surface. 

If it is a waxed finish that has been 
marred in the raising process ru) 
with steel wool moistened with tur 
pentine, clean with a soft cloth and 
apply a thin coat of wax. Allow the 
wax to dry before polishing. 


———_—___—. -_ o~= eo 


WEEDS ARE FLOWERS 

Did you know that weeds are mere 
ly misplaced flowers in many cases? 
According to the dictionary a weed is 
“any plant growing to the injury of » 
crop or desired vegetation; a plan! 
that is not wanted.” This being so, 
any flower no matter how pretty it 
might be is a weed if it is growing in 
a lettuce bed or row of beans, etc. 

As a matter of fact all plants are 
classed differently in the different 
parts of the world. Many of the 
flowers in this country are weeds in 
other places. A wild rose certainly is 
a flower but it is a weed and scourge 
to a Dakota farmer. Fields of ordi- 
nary blue thistles are pretty but the) 
are certain ruin to grain or grass 
Even the wild carrot has a _ lovel) 
white blossom but it is a curse to the 
hay field. 

There are some weeds that are sure 
ly classed correctly, however, and ce: 
tainly could not be flowers anywhere. 
take, for instance, the ragweed, witch- 
grass and certain others. 


Oro 


“SIT DOWN AND RUN” 

A sign of the times—bicycles are re- 
gaining much of their old popularity 
Not only are bicycle sales reported on 
the increase, but if you are a close 
observer you have noticed that grown 
ups and youngsters are all pedalin: 
places now. In some cities they even 
have “pedal-it-yourself” stands where 
“wheels” can be rented. 


—_—_ Oi Oo 


HISTORY AGAIN REPEATING 

Author—I am writing a book on 
Wall Street. What do you think | 
should call it? 

Editor—You 
Golden Fleece.” 


io 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

Therefore all things whatsoever \¢ 

would that men should do to you, do 

ye even so to them: for this is the 

law and the prophets.—Matthew 7:!- 
Oro 
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WOMEN 


VELVET BATHING SUITS 


Bathing suits these days are made of 
almost anything, except perhaps cello- 
phane, and those who do not care to 
get too much of a tan sometimes take 
along cellophane bags to get into be- 
tween swims. But there is no joking 
about it, one can get a bathing suit 
this season in almost any material. 

One of the smartest and most sen- 
sible suits we have seen so far was 
of two-tone velvet. Not only was it 
stunning, but it was non-crushable and 
non-spottable. Such a suit can easily 
be made from a last winter’s velvet 
dress, providing of course, it is of the 
non-crushable, non-spottable quality. 


A TALKING KITCHEN 

An interesting exhibit intended to 
attract the eye of the female visitors 
to the Century of Progress Exposition 
is a model of a talking kitchen. Now, 
when mother comes into the kitchen 
and asks where certain articles are, a 
mechanical voice will explain. the 


whereabouts of the missing item and 


EY 1022 


Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15¢. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


a light may even flash at the spot 
where it is to be found. 

In the exhibit, the robot speaker ex- 
plains the uses and convenience of 
each article on display and automati- 
cally points out the objects by turn- 
ing a spotlight on each subject as the 
talk shifts. 


BE WELL READ WOMEN 


In one of her recent press confer- 
ences Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt urg- 
ed women to keep abreast of national 
and international affairs by reading 
newspapers and periodicals. The First 
Lady thinks it a good idea to read sev- 
eral papers with opposite views and 
then draw your own conclusions, Con- 
cerning the London Economic Con- 
ference she said: “This is a time when 
women have a special stake in watch- 
ing what is happening in national and 
international affairs. Every woman 
should have a knowledge of what is 
going on at the economic conference 
because it does affect future settlement 
and amicable relations between the 
nations of the world.” 


NEW JUNIOR SCREEN STARS 


In case you are one of those who 
like to keep up with the doings in 
Hollywood you will be interested in 
knowing just who is included in the 
new list of “junior stars.” There are 
just 13 of them and some day they 
will likely be filmland’s leading ladies. 

The list includes Lynn Browning, of 
Kansas City; Ann Hovey, of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind.; Maxine Cantway, of Chi- 
‘ago; Barbara Rogers, of Waycross, 
Ga.; Loretta Andrews, of St. Louis; 
Renee Whitney, of Chicago; Margaret 
Le Marr, of Redondo Beach, Cal.; 
Lorena Layson, of Miami; Alice Jans, 
of Creston, Ia.; Geraine Greer, of 
Minneapolis; Helen Mann, of Ft. 
Worth; Pat Wing, of Richmond, Va.; 
and Helen Foster, of Independence, 
Kans. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Scratches on dark colored furniture 
‘an be rendered invisible by the ap- 
plication of a little tincture of iodine 
and then polishing over the spot. 

Egg stains can be removed from 
table linen by washing in cold water 
until they completely disappear 

Crumbs from left over muffins, cake 
and bread make a good crust for 
baked or scalloped dishes. 

Recipes for hot breads calling for 
sweet milk can be changed to sour or 
buttermilk by adding one-half tea- 
spoon of baking soda for each cup of 
sour milk and reducing the baking 
powder called for by two teaspoons. 

Rust spots can be removed from 
linens by moistening with lemon juice 
and covering with table salt, and let- 
ting it dry in the sun. 

—— 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve 
of care, 

The death of each 

labor’s bath; 

of hurt minds, 

second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, 
—Macbeth, Act 2, Scene 2 


day’s life, sore 


Balm great nature’s 


HOW SHE LOST 
29 POUNDS IN 
3 MONTHS 


“l am using your Kruschen Salts to reduce 
and I’ve used a bottle and a half and dieted 
some and lost 29 pounds in 3 months. 1! 
feel so much better and intend to keep on 
taking the Salts as | was almost 50 pounds 
overweight.” Mrs. Thelma Gravely, Rose- 
ville, Calif. (Jan. 11, 1933). 


To lose fat and at the same time gain in 
physical attractiveness and feel spirited 
and youthful take one half teaspoonful 
of Kruschen in a glass of hot water be- 
fore breakfast every morning. 

A jar that lasts 4 weeks costs but a 
trifle at any drugstore in the world but 
be sure and get Kruschen Salts the SAFE 
way to reduce wide hips, prominent 
front and double chin and again feel 
the joy of living—money back if dissat- 
isfied after the first jar. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver epots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quick 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-bh 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 


STOP FALLING HAIR 


Mr. D. Mallory, Geer, Va., writes: 
“My hair came out in patches and I was bald i= 
spots. I used 2 bottles of Japanese Oil. It not only 
stopped my hair from falling, but grew new hair 
on the bald areas.”’ 


JAPANESE OIL. the antiseptic counter-irritant, is 
used by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose 
dandruff and scalp itch. Price 60c Economy size 
$1. All druggists. FREE booklet, ‘‘Truth About the 
Hair’’—write 

National Remedy Co., Desk P, 56 W. 45th St., N 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Can snakes poisen themselves? 

How did ‘‘giving the cold shoulder”’ originate? 

What does “‘von’’ mean in German names? 

Why is rice thrown at newly married couples? 

What is sheet lightning? 

Why do the sun and moon appear larger near 
the horizon? 

What do wooden Indians symbolize? 

Hew did the eagle become our 
emblem? 

Why are dinner coats called tuxedos? 

What famous French writer was part negro? 

Who said, ‘‘The public be damned”’? 

What is the meaning of ‘‘Mac"’ or 
surnames? 


national 


“Me” in 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
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es 


ul can Mm 


Mh, 


Ma he 


those you encounter in 
\ everyday life with equal 
ha confidence and promptness? 
ine Or. like most folks, have 
1 
you often wished for a con- 
| i venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
. authority? It is for just 
‘. Hi such intelligent and_ pro- 
i " i i ys people that George 
} W. Stimpson, e wor 
Hil | i ma ii most inquisitive man. wrote 
INI i “Nuggets of Knowledge. 
It is a vast storehouse ¢ 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer- 
send only 61.06 and wuste and your Pathfinder 
sent postpai y return m 
subscription extended one full year. 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Bnctonsd ie your, ee ZS. 
Send “Nuggets o nowledge’ 
Pathfinder one year to 













SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 
By Captain A. E. Dingle 


Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses. A marine inquiry into the sinking is held 
and the officers exonerated. Judy learns from her 
conscience-stricken father, just before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the Godiva at Rupert's 
demand. Gene, Jock and Judy charter Capt. Sweeny’s 
trawler, pick up Benjamin and Mr. Jolly, and return 
to investigate the wreck. They sight Sail Rock. Rupert 
and Purbrick are there in another ship. 


Silently four of the gray ship’s crew 
closed about him and hauled him away 
from Rupert. “We’ll find that out—if it’s 
true,” one of them said harshly. “Leave 
the boss alone. We don’t need you. Where 
that fellow goes is lead enough for us. 
Pipe down, little man.” The gray ship 
sped on. 

It had cost Rupert all the cash he could 
raise to charter the Gelert. The fact that 
his insurance claim for the loss of the ship 
had been protested put him in a false po- 
sition with money sources. Purbrick had 
opposed the idea from the first, advising 
a much more arbitrary procedure. The 
man who had killed Doakes, trying to 
hang another man for it; deliberately set 
adrift his shipmates in a broken boat to 
drown in bitter seas; lied to the father of 
Judy—whom he professed to love—; lied 
at the inquiry to put the blame on to the 
shoulders of Jolly, whom he believed to 
be dead—this man, Purbrick, had only 
wanted to get as far away from the Godi- 
va’s business as possible and forget it. 
Rupert’s threat to make the whole nasty 
affair public, come what might, had alone 
scared the Godiva’s second mate into join- 
ing what he thoroughly believed to be a 
desperate venture. 

Poor Judy Larking had, without in any 
way inviting it except by the fact that 
she possessed charm and physical loveli- 
ness, Which she could no more help than 
the pretty nose on her face, aroused the 
amorous ambitions of many men. Rupert, 
old enough to know better, would have 
cleaned her father’s slate of debt for her; 
would never have let her risk her life in 
the Godiva’s fated voyage, had she been 
willing to give herself to him. Purbrick, 
animal entirely, wanted her as he wanted 
food—and could go without her if neces- 
sary as he could go without a meal if big 
money stood in the way. 

Both these men now saw her on the 
deck of the Peregrine, and each in his own 
way felt still desirous of her; though each 
had, in his own way, readily resigned her 
to the sacrifice to his greed. And, again 
each in his own fashion, one was entirely 
prepared to see her go down in the one 
cataclysmic crash which alone could save 
the poor remnants of his name; the oth- 
er, with keener cunning, saw in her cap- 
ture the one thing which could turn catas- 
trophe into triumph. 

The two vessels were very close. Pur- 
brick could see Benjamin at the near rail, 





licking his skinny chops, thumbing be- 
neath his open jacket a wicked blade. 
Judy stood quite near Benjamin, her eyes 
fixed in angry reproof upon the muffled 
figure of Rupert. Aboard the Peregrine 
was a confusion of tongues. Gene shout- 
ed and gesticulated at the skipper and 
helmsman of the trawler. The order to 
come to a stop and anchor had been heard 
clear across to the other vessel. Now the 
order was countermanded—Gene ordered 
a change of course to avoid the apparent- 
ly inevitable collision—and Sweeny hesi- 
tated a bit too long between greed and dis- 
cretion. 

The vessels came together. The trawl- 
er sheered a fraction of a minute before 
the impact, and the gray ship’s stem slid 
off her bulging side instead of biting 
straight into it. Men were knocked down 
like ninepins but one man was not—Ben- 
jamin kept his feet. Judy fell against the 
rail. Aunt Kitty rushed out on deck with 
disapproval written large on her sharp 
features. 

Benjamin had too fast a grip on the 
rail to be toppled. At the instant of the 
crash he flung a leg over the rail, and now 
the knife was between his teeth. A swell 
of sea, hurled up by the coming together 
of the hulls, submerged him, but he gave 
not an inch of his position. The ships re- 
bounded, fell apart, and Benjamin was 
flung over between them, one hand on the 
rail, one leg over it, the rest of his body 
hanging between wind and water. 

The Gelert rushed ahead at speed. The 
Peregrine, her engines almost at a stop 
because of conflicting orders, fell off, and 
men picked themselves up, cursing. Aunt 
Kitty disapproved of everything she saw; 
but one thing aroused her frustrated ma- 
ternal urge—the sight of a poor fellow 
hanging on the verge of going overboard. 
She rushed to snatch Benjamin. Judy was 
before her. 

There was two feet of space between 
the ships when both women grabbed Ben- 
jamin, and at the rail of the receding 
Gelert, Purbrick appeared, his teeth grin- 
ning between thin lips. Benjamin fought 
with his would-be rescuers. Aunt Kitty 
was grim. When the ships definitely part- 
ed, and the churned up water subsided, 
Benjamin lay swearing horribly on the 
deck of his own ship, his knife in Aunt 
Kitty’s hand, Aunt Kitty giving him acid 
advice as to his behavior. 

Judy hung by the waist over the Gel- 
ert’s rail, gasping, and Purbrick exultant- 
ly hauled her to safety—his safety. 

“IT don’t understand it!” muttered Gene, 
when the crash had come and was over. 
“Rupert ought to want that money raised. 
It must be there, or he wouldn’t be so 
anxious.” Jock was repairing the diving 
suit. Neither he nor Gene had seen Judy 
pass from one ship to the other. Now 
Aunt Kitty screamed, and they saw Judy 
struggling with Purbrick, and Rupert try- 
ing to disentangle them. 

“Get after them!” Gene yelled at Swee- 
ny. “Let the silver go! Get aboard 
that—” 

“Aw, shut up!” retorted Sweeny, spin- 
ning the wheel without any effect on the 
steering. “Can’t you see the steerin’ 
gear’s carried away?” 

The Peregrine rolled on the slight swell, 
helpless. Benjamin had escaped from 
Aunt Kitty, and hung over the rail scream- 
ing at the receding gray steamer. The 
crash had unshipped the bevel gear of the 
steam steering rod of the trawler and she 
drifted slowly to the southward; while 
the Gelert circled around and came back 
to the position at which the trawler had 
been prepared to anchor. 

“She’s licked us, by jingoes!” yelped 
Sweeny. “Look at that!” 
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He and his mate and two engineer 
feverishly hammered at the broken gea: 
Gene for the first time let -his excitement 
master him; he raged along the narrow 
deck and shook his fist at the Gelert. He: 
was the end of everything. The gray ship 
even now was slowing down, and he knew 
only too well that she was near enoug! 
to the Godiva’s position to find her in 
couple of soundings or so. 

In ordinary life, perhaps, the fact tha 
Judy had been dragged aboard that othe: 
ship need have caused little uneasiness 
but knowing what had happened before 
and knowing Purbrick’s desperation, hx 
realized to what a degree she held the 
key to the situation—a key which Pu: 
brick, yes and Rupert, were quite capa 
ble of using to their ends. 

“Poor laddie!” Jock murmured. “Yon 
smash was a sore one for ye! Whut’ll we 
do now?” 

“Oh, go to the devil!” snapped Gene, 
and went over to talk to the men who 
were already sweating at the steering 
gear. 

Through a whole forenoon he watched 
through binoculars that gray ship come 
to anchor, moor and sound. Towards noon 
the southern skyline drew out sharp-lined 
like a steel wire, and a heavy swell began 
to roll up which set the trawler to wallow- 
ing until at times she put her rails unde: 
Even the distant gray ship started rolling 
at her anchors, and Gene Selwyn’s eyes 
ached and his cheeks were bruised from 
long gazing through the glasses. 

It was darkening to dusk when at last 
the Peregrine’s steering gear was repair- 
ed, and by that time she had drifted many 
miles. For more than an hour Gene had 
been unable to make out details on the 
distant vessel. All the trawler’s gang had 
been working on the steering gear and 
the steam was down. It took half an hou: 
to raise sufficient steam to go ahead; and 
then darkness and a hard, cold wind came 
together. The sea got up with all the 
devilishly swift spite of those regions, 
and there was little shelter nearer than 
the lee side of Sail Rock. 

“Get into anchorage and wait for day- 
light,” Gene told the skipper, then went 
below to rest his throbbing eyes. He felt 
helpless and almost hopeless. The riddle 
of the Godiva’s dollars was not to be solv- 
ed by him. He sat in darkness in his 
berth, smoking fiercely, listening to the 
growl of the seas outside, trying his hard- 
est to find a promising lead out of th: 
impasse. 

He felt the accelerating pulse of the 
engine, heard the whine of the wind, and 
against his port glass snow began to 
pack. When the ship rolled deeply the 
sea washed away the snow; but there was 
always more before the next heavy lurch 

He heard voices in the messroom be 
yond his door, and the steward brought 
in to him a cup of scalding tea. “Th: 
Rock’s in sight,” said the man. 

“Is the other ship away?” 

“No. Still there. Can just make ’e: 








Latest Fashions Described 





7932—A pleasing morning frock designed for 34, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 1: 
design requires 349 yards of 39 inch material. Bow 
neck requires ‘2 yard of ribbon. 

7931—A distinctive style with slender hips for 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measu: 
A 46 inch design requires 5'4 yards of 35 inch ma 
terial, together with '3 yard of contrasting materia 

7949—A pretty frock for little girls 2, 4 and 6 yea 
of age. A 4 year design requires 142 yards and 
yard of contrasting material 35 inches wide. 

7942—An attractive model designed for girls 8, 
12 and 14 years, A 12 year design requires 2%, yard 
of 36 inch material, together with '2 yard of co 
trasting material. 

7933—A smart style designed for misses 14, 16, 
and 20 years; also 40 and 42 inches bust measure 
16 year design requires 342 yards of 35 inch materis 
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out. Rock’s dead to looard of ’er. Crazy, 
they are.” 

“Crazy’s right!” 
plunged past to go on deck. 
tea fell to the floor. 

“So be you!” grumbled the steward, 
picking up the cup and rubbing the mess 
into the carpet with his boot. 

On the trawler’s deck Jock and Sweeny 
peered through the flying snow. The 
loom of the Rock was very near. The 
surf roared about it. And in the middle 
of the surf lay the Gelert, with the seas 
beating upon her. It took Gene but a 
minute to sense what was wrong. The 
dark shape of the Gelert had no motion. 
She lay there with the seas beating upon 
her like a halftide rock; and the shouting 
of her people rose high above the roar of 
wind and sea. 

“She’s come down on one of the Godi- 
va’s spars and she’s spiked!” shouted 
Gene. “Stand in between her and the 
Rock, Sweeny !” 

“Not on yer life I won't,” retorted 
Sweeny. 

Gene was aware of grinding teeth be- 
side him. Benjamin stood there, shiver- 
ing, drenched, his eyes fastened upon the 
Gelert. A flash stabbed through the gloom, 
and the report of a gun followed. 

“She’s swung clear!” shouted Sweeny. 

“Aye, an’ she’s dreeftin’ ta the Rock!” 
echoed Jock. “Gene, d’ye no ken Judy’s 
aboord yon ship?” 

Gene had turned to the trawler’s soli- 
tary boat. Benjamin was already tearing 
at the cover. Jock and a couple of sea- 
men dragged at the falls and raised the 
boat above the rail and Gene left them 
holding the ropes and tried to make 
Sweeny take his ship nearer. 

“Can’t do nothing for him,” said Swee- 
ny, ringing his engines to a stop. “He’sa 
goner, mister. If they can reach the 
Rock maybe I can take ’em off in the 
morning.” He rang for slow astern, and 
Gene was about to mount the bridge lad- 
der to force his demand when he heard 
the squeal of boat tackles, and Jock shout- 
ed to him. He turned. The boat was in 
the water; a seaman huddled against the 
rail holding a hand from which blood 
dripped; and Benjamin was in the boat, 
hacking at the falls with a reddened knife. 

“Yon ship’s put oot a boat—I think 
Judy is in it—” stammered Jock. Gene 
clambered onto the rail, gauged his dis- 
tance, and leaped into the boat as the last 
rope parted and Benjamin thrust at the 
vessel’s side with an oar. 

“I’m wi’ ye, laddie!” yelled Jock, and 
jumped. He knocked Gene down, and up- 
set Benjamin so that an oar was lost. 
Then the boat was swept clear as the 
trawler began to go astern, and the sea 
hurled her towards the Rock. 

The Gelert was low in the water, and 
confusion was all about her. She was 
rolling in the savage surf now, and quite 
close. But beyond her, against the white 
of the snow flying past the Rock like a 
mad seagull, was another boat—the Gel- 
ert’s boat—under a scrap of sail. Gene 
groped for the short spar on which the 
trawler’s boat could set a small lugsail, 
and found Benjamin already unlashing 
the bundle of gear. 

“Good man!” said Gene. 
Judy’s in that boat?” 

“Sure. She’s the only one as wears 
skirts, ain’t she? I caught the flutter of 
em between snow squalls.” Benjamin 
grunted over a knot. 

“I won’t forget this,’ Gene promised. 
“l'd never have known if you hadn’t—” 

“Never mind about forgettin’,” growled 
Benjamin. He stuck the mast in the step, 
and hauled along the sail. Jock lent a 
hand, while the boat, broadside on to the 


snapped Gene, and 
His cup of 


“Are you sure 


wind and sea, threatened to hurl them all 
overboard. “Never you mind about for- 
gettin’. You look arter Miss Judy, and 
leave the rat to me!” 

“What d’you mean, rat? Did you see 
who took Judy in the boat, then?” 


(To be continued) 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


More horsepower is available on 
farms in the United States than in 
manufacturing and mining combined. 

More male than female children are 
born—there being about 106 boys to 
every 100 girls. 

New York City has approximately 
400,000 negroes. 

During Russia’s five-year plan the 
number of money savers in that coun- 
try rose from 3.5 to 29 millions and 
the amount of deposits in banks from 
213 to 999 million rubles. 

More than 6,000 theaters through- 
out the country are closed. They even 
outnumber the closed banks. 

There is a species of fish which can 
live on land for a while and even 
climb trees. 

Egyptian locusts are now marketed 
in Belgium and Luxemburg as poultry 
and pig feed. 

Raising worms for fish bait is a 
major industry in Kansas. 
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CHAMPION SWALLOWER 


To our list of champions we add a 
man in London who probably has set 
a record as champion swallower of 
indigestible matter. This man, a 
British farmer of 28, was taken to a 
hospital suffering from ulcers of the 
stomach. X-rays disclosed the assort- 
ment of hardware and other hard mat- 
ter in the stomach. An operation was 
performed which resulted in the tak- 
ing of 497 different articles, weighing 
nearly four pounds, from his stomach. 

He was said to have been under a 
delusion that the walls of his stomach 
needed to be roughened so that the 
food would stick to it and digest. 
Among other things, there was found 
six teaspoons, three table forks, four 
keys, three penknives, two meat hooks, 
two tire valves, 13 pieces of glass and 
crockery and more than 200 nails and 
screws. The operation was too late 
and the patient died. 

ge 


ANENT PEA CRABS 


In regard to the edibility of the 
parasitic pea crab that attaches itself 
to the oyster, we are in receipt of an 
interesting letter from a dealer in Nor- 
folk, Va., who should know his sea 
food. In part it is as follows: 

“Oyster crabs or pea crabs have been 
a staple article of food for some 40 
years and if a few are cooked with the 
oysters, make a perfect oyster stew. 
They are also cooked in every way in 
which oysters are prepared. The 
reason that they are not better known 
is that there are not so many of them 
made.” 

a 

There were 158,947 prisoners con- 
fined in federal and state penal institu- 
tions in this country in 1932. 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 


If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness, 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak and 
shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds and you 
fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the value of 
Dr. Hayes’ successful prescription we will send you 
postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIAL. While it is non-specific, many cases report 
remarkably quick relief; often symptoms diminish and 
quiet normal sleep returns within 3 days. Contains no 
salts, physics, opiates or dope. Absolutely harmless. 
You can continue with treatment you are taking. It 
cannot conflict. Perfectly safe with any diet. PAY 
NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write to Dr. 
Hayes Ass’n., 1529 Coates House. Kansas City, Mo. 


| A New German 


interna! medical pre- 

ration for Asthma. 

howing @% resulte. 

ox sent for 2} cents. It works differently. AZMARIN 
CO.. Dept. 1112, Exchange Bidg., Miama, Florida. 
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before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869, 635 F St.. N,W.,Dept.7. Washington, D.C. 
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——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ } Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 2 yrs. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
MeCall’s Mag., 1 yr. 


Opportunity, 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. 


Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. X]} The Pathfinder 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your cheice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance te 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 
—_ — — — USE THIS COUPON —- —- —- — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time 
Please send me free particulars. 
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Italian Air Armada 


Acclaimed After 
Spanning Atlantic 


Conquering the oceans by air on a 
scale never before attempted was 
Italy’s contribution to aviation and 
to history when the squadron of 24 
Italian airships led by the flagship 
bearing Gen. Italo Balbo, Italian Air 
Minister settled on the waters of Lake 
Michigan. Thus 
ended a trip to 
the Century of 
Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago 
that began in 
sunny Italy and 
ended two weeks 
laterin theinland 
waters of the 
United States. 

This flight 
from Europe to 
America is a rec- 
ord in itself as it 
is the first at- 
tempt of a group 
of planes to conquer the oceans. Only 
one incident occurred to mar the trip. 
In landing at Amsterdam at the end of 
the first leg of the journey, a faulty 
landing resulted in the capsizing of 
one of the ships and caused the death 
by drowning of one of the crew. 

Manned by 98 men the fleet of planes 
under the direction and leadership of 
Gen. Balbo, left the home base at 
Orbetello about 11:40 P. M. on June 
30, and arrived at Chicago about 5:30 
on July 15, having made the trip of 
6,100 miles in the actual flying time of 
47 hours and 52 minutes. The giant 
armada made but six stops on the trip: 
Amsterdam; Londonderry, Ireland; 
Reykjavik, Iceland; Cartwright, Lab- 
rador; Shediac, New Brunswick, and 
at Montreal, Canada. 

At each of these stops along the 
route the gallant flyers were wildly 
acclaimed by the crowds but the high 
spot was reached when the ships set- 
tled down upon the water at the 
World’s Fair Grounds at Chicago 
where a crowd of nearly a million 
cheering people were watching. 

Once landed and anchored the flyers 
were met by small boats and ferried 
to the U. S. S. Wilmette where they 
were welcomed by Prince Potenziana, 
Italian Representative at the World’s 
Fair; Consul-General Castruccio; May- 
or Kelly of Chicago; Gov. Horner of 
Illinois and Commissioner Harry S. 





New as well as other notables. Italian 
Ambassador Rosso met the fleet at 
Montreal and flew with them from 
that city to Chicago. 

The landing and welcoming of the 
flyers were enjoyed alike by both the 
flyers and dignitaries aboard the ship. 
A Marine, Army and Navy guard had 
to be formed to help get them ashore 
after they had bathed and dressed. 
The broad smile of Gen. Balbo re- 
flected the pride in the accomplish- 
ment of himself and his men and the 
pleasure at the welcome they received. 

A solemn moment of the visit was 
when the air minister and his 96 com- 
panions went to a cathedral to give 
prayers of thanks for their safe trip 
and to pray for the one who lost his 
life on the way. 

The arrival at Chicago was just the 
beginning of the round of excitement. 
They were feted formally and _ in- 
formally and the General spoke over 
a radio hook-up that not only carried 
his words all over the United States 
but to thousands listening in Italy. 

The day following their arrival was 
designated as “Balbo Day,” an an- 
nouncement that brought a_ broad 
smile to the bearded face of the youth- 
ful air minister of Italy. Seventh 
street in Chicago south of the Loop has 
been changed to Balbo Avenue in 
honor of the visitor. 

After leaving the Fair, the Italians 
will proceed to New York, where the 
planes will probably be left while 
Gen. Balbo and part of his officers go 
to Washington for a White House re- 
ception, also one at the Italian Em- 
bassy and perhaps others. 

Cost of this stupendous flight is esti- 
mated at close to $3,000,000, including 
the estimated value of $56,000 for each 
plane. Part of the expenses of the trip 
will be paid for by the sale of special 
air mail stamps which has already 
passed the $100,000 mark. 

Credit for the successful flight of 
such a large number of planes across 
the Atlantic lies with both the clever 
leadership of Gen. Balbo who resumed 
the flight from each stopping point 
only when assured that flying weather 
was the best and with the well trained 
and experienced men of the crew. 
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STILL USE HAND-MADE NAILS 


In spite of this being the machine 
age, hand-made articles are managing 
to survive. A few of the old nailsmiths 
still exist in Bavaria, where they forge 
1,000 nails in a 12 hour work day. 
These nails, which of course cost more 
than machine-made ones, are sold to 
local shoemakers or retailed in sports 
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shops, and are used in the boots 
shepherds, guides, tourists, and oth 
mountaineers, who have found th, 
the machine-made product will 10 
keep a person from slipping. Many 
the nails are imported by Austria and 
Switzerland for the tourist trad 
while a few can be found in any esta!) 
lishment which caters to mounts) 
climbers in a serious way. 

The old-time American blacksmit), 
included nail-making among his man, 
accomplishments, one end of his anvi! 
being shaped for the forging of nails 
In Europe the nailsmiths used a spe- 
cial anvil with various size holes, into 
which rods of heated iron were press- 
ed into nails and then sharpened with 
the hammer. 

On modern machines the nails are 
made at the rate of 400 per minute 
Wire, in the cold state, is fed into the 
machine. The hammer moves back 
the required length with the wire. The 
wire is then firmly gripped (leaving 
those “cording” marks near the head) 
and while a blow from the hamme 
forms the head, side cutters cut the 
wire off to form a diamond point. This 
all happens so fast that the eye cannot 
follow the operation. 

The nails are then collected ani 
automatically conveyed to the tum- 
bling machine, where they are shaken 
together, sometimes as much as «i 
hour, to polish them and remove the 
rough spots. From there they are au 
tomatically fed into the bags or kegs 
in which they are sold. Staples are 
made in practically the same way, ani 
are bent after being cut off and 
pointed. 

Cut nails are punched out of strips 
of iron, and if they are to have a cen- 
tral head they are passed through » 
machine which presses it on while 
cold. Screwed wire nails are made 
the same as others, the helix being 
put on the surface of the wire during 
manufacture. 

en 
JAPANESE WILL GROW COTTON 

Japan is going to experiment in <de- 
veloping large cotton plantations in 
the island of New Guinea according to 
advices received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

New Guinea is one of the larges! 
islands in the world, having an ares 
of something like 318,000 square miles, 
is rich in coal and petroleum and the 
recent discovery of gold there attrac! 
ed world-wide attention. 

Its fertile soil affords excellent 0 
portunities for raising cattle, sug! 
cocoanuts and other crops. A gre:! 
drawback to development lies in the 
fact that the population is compose! 
almost entirely of aborigines who ar: 
unaccustomed to work in the wester! 
manner. Efforts have been made | 
bring laborers from Java but the av- 
erage Javanese is unwilling to go |v 
New Guinea. The New Guinea natives 
have a pleasant little custom of eating 
up anybody they don’t like. 

Japan has been an important foreig! 
market for United States cotton. Abou! 
1,100,000 bales of raw cotton were ¢% 
ported to Japan in 1929; 1,744,000 bale» 
in 1931 and 2,240,000 bales in 1932. 
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Long Range Weather 


There’s a weather service bureau in 
New York which will predict the 
weather three years in advance if you 
want them to. This makes pikers out 
of the government bureau for they 
won’t guess more than 48 hours ahead. 
The name of the bureau in case you 
want.to give them some business is 
the Tippenhauer Weather Service—it’s 
a nice name anyhow. 

At the moment the 
brothers (Louis and 


OPPORTUNITIES 


— A» brings producer and om 
x. as ry ‘o. em a and worker together. 
‘five million people The Pathfinder, this paper sBesoe sane 
| chance to profit by thie modern force. Have ou anything to sell, 
|buy or exchange ? De ven pent agente? ant help? Want a 
| postmes 7 Wanta position? Want to or borrow money ? Want 
work up a nice business at home, through the mails ’? All you 
seal do is tell your , in the fewest worde possible and broed. 
|ecast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
|tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
| company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial 
etc. No display type. First five worde or less, capital letters; 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, be 
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AGENTS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN clothing manufacturer has 
immediate openings for men with or without ex- 
perience, satisfied with earnings around $30 weekly 
to start. All-wool clothes at amazingly low prices. 
Outfit including 100 beautiful patterns loaned free. 
Liberal profit. Free Suit Offer. ‘‘Magic Movie’’ to 
producers. Fairbanks, 2210 Wabansia, Chicago. 


PYOPYROCIDE; nontoxic pus and burn destroyer; 
demonstrators wanted; 


50c druggists; mail. Pyo- 
pyrocide, Milford, Mich. 


PREE CATALOGUE—Agents’ goods of all kinds. 
Agents’ Supply House, Dept. P, Myerstown, Pa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY IN WHEAT—CORN, active market. 
option 5,000 bushels; possibilities large profit. 
ticulars free. Traders Grain Service, 1312 E. 47th, 
Room H_ B, Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah. Alabama. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED _ 
SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 
$15 weekly and your dresses Free representing na- 
tionally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No 
investment. Send dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. 
H-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TYPISTS—MAKE $20 WEEKLY, spare time, typing 
manuscripts for authors. Complete instructions. 
Stamp brings particulars. Typists Service, Smith- 
boro, N. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 

















FILMS DEVELOPED 5C PER ROLL; prints 3c each 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 2c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Mo. 

GRAY HAIR 
LOOK YOUNG. BANISH GRAY HAIR. Simplest, 
best remedy $1.00. Results guaranteed. Golden, 
33 West 60th, New York. 

INSTRUCTION | 
$141.00 MONTH. Men 18-45. Get After-Depression 
Government Jobs. Particulars free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. N20, Rochester, 
| % A 





MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


NURSES—ATTENDANTS, others, seeking hospital, 
positions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 145-7-29-17 W. 
45th. New York. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 
full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 


ing & Refining Co.. 562 Mallers Bldg.. Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information_on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


O'Brien, 698-T Adams Building. Washington. D.C. 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake, Il. 
LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence so- 
ciety. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Pla. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
WHY BE LONELY? Meet your ‘Ideal Mate’ through 
Fidelity. Write: Box PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio 
MARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS, until suited, 
25c. State wishes, enclose coin. John Hodson, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL with money, craves friend- 
ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla 























about 200 customers. There’s the Met- 
ropolitan Golf Association that takes 
in 150 clubs for one. They paid $360 
for six months of one-month-in-ad- 
vance predictions. Consolidated Gas 
Co. paid $125 annually for six months 
ahead forecasts. 

The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Lines are customers—they only want 
to know if it’s going to rain one month 
ahead—so are Percy Rockefeller and 
the University Club of N. Y. You can 
see why the gas co. is interested in 
how things will be, for heat and cold 
influence gas consumption, but what 
does it mean to Mr. Rockefeller or 
the University Club? 

Henry Tippenhauer says he makes 
the predictions from watching the 
movement of neighboring planets, and 
that tells him what to expect here. 
Sometimes a comet comes busting into 
things and that messes up calculations 
pretty thoroughly. Each week Brother 
Louis sends his findings from the is- 
land of Haiti to Henry in New York 
and from there they are mailed out 
to the customers. 

Louis, it seems, was interned at 
Haiti during the war, and while there 
was able to perfect his theories about 
weather. By 1925 he had built up a 
nice business in Haiti, and in the same 
year Henry came over from Germany 
and opened the New York office. Louis 
thought it better to stay in the tropics 
because there was a fine telescope he 
could use belonging to the Observatory 
of Jesuit Priests in Port-au-Prince. 

When questioned about their ac- 
curacy they revealed it was around 
75 and 80 per cent with good chances 
of raising it to 90 per cent very soon. 
So far no one has placed an order for 
a three-year-ahead forecast; people 
don’t seem to be interested more than 


12 months ahead. 
a 


FISH CAPTURES SWAN 

Diving swans are not unusual. But 
when a young swan disappears under 
the water and its companions become 
excited it is time to look into the mat- 
ter. This is what an Indiana fisher- 
man thought recently and investiga- 
tion showed that a large bass had a 
secure hold on a week-old swan, keep- 
ing it on the bottom of the lake in an 
attempt to drown it. 

The bass released the swan when 
attacked with a pole in the hands of 
the fisherman and upon its release the 
little swan rose to the top and beat a 
hasty retreat for the bank and safety. 
This story from Winona Lake goes 


to prove that Indiana has big fish. 
re 


A CONSIDERATE DOCTOR 

Dr. Hurt was performing an opera- 
tion on a local banker who had al- 
lowed the bank’s money to be used for 
speculation and had then closed the 
bank up. Just as the operation was 
completed and the patient was starting 
to come out from under the anesthetic 
a fierce fire broke out in a warehouse 
across the street from the hospital. 

Seeing this, the doctor said to the 
nurse: “The patient is coming to; you 
had better put down the shades. I 
don’t want him to see that fire and 
think the operation was not a success.” 


o-« 
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Amazing NEW Discovery Ends 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS—NEURITIS 


in 15 days or 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Discovered by a Los Angeles druggist, Arnold's Rhu- 
matone Capsules bring such astounding results, dis- 
tributors offer a written money-back guarantee. Re- 
gardiess of how long standing, or of how severe your 
case, you get definite relief in 15 days or your money 
back. Read these letters sent by appreciative users 


“at the end of two weeks could go without 
my crutches: the third week I went to work 
again.”’ J. A. GORDON, 2316 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

“After one week only could raise my arms 
above my head, rise and sit without aid, 
comb my hair, use my hands almost as well 
as ever.’’ MRS. FLORA VINCENT, 650 W. 
27th St., Los Angeles. 

“Attacked so badly I could not bend or stoop. 
After 3 days I feel I am cured and the pains 
are all gone.’”’ CHAS. UNDERWOOD, Sum- 
mer, Washington. 

“——after 20 years of suffering, part of the time 
bedfast and then walking with two canes, at the 
end of 5 weeks use of Arnold’s Capsules I stood 
my canes in the corner to stay.’"” MRS. A. HUR- 
LEY, 137 E. Adams, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New free booklet explains how and why Arnold's 
Rhumatone Capsules can overcome the most stub- 
born cases of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, etc 
Write today for booklet M and copy of our money- 
back offer. No obligation. Not sold in drug stores. 


ARNOLD DRUG CO., Desk 706 
2528 So. Grand 2528 Se. Grand Ave, Los Los Angeles, Calif. 


This This Week's Bargain 


Special Club 513 ONLY 
Delineator . 

Pictorial Review . ose 

Household Magazine. .. 

Country Home ,........- 

Good Stories . 

The Pathfinder . You save —y x7 00 
Each magazine 1 Yyear- 112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, my Wuskengiom, DB. c. 





Can’t BEAT This 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 713 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Stories e 
The Pathfinder 

Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 


THE PATHFINDER, 


Save $1.25 
Address 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


(TRADE MARK) 
CAPSULES 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50c 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
m BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 


BIG $@e 50 
SIX Magazines 


TAKE mas PICK 
Any §& in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman’s World 9 Country Home 
Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 
7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magagines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 
The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 


_-_— — — —ORDER BLANK—- —- ~—- —- — 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The WTe1g all for one ful) vear. 


113747576) 7 (819! 1112113) 14) 15 


Name 











LUCIDS 


“Where’s the boss?” a customer 
asked. 

“He’s out attending to legal busi- 
ness,” the clerk replied. 

“Legal business!” exclaimed the cus- 
tomer, irritably. “That’s the same 
thing you told me yesterday, and later 
I saw him in a restaurant drinking 
beer.” 

“Well,” replied the clerk, “drinking 
beer is now legal, isn’t it?” 





“What did you rip the back part out 
of that new book for?” asked the long- 
suffering wife of the absent-minded 
doctor. 

“Excuse me, dear,” said the famous 
surgeon; “the part you speak of was 
labeled “Appendix” and I took it out 
without thinking.” 


“Why did you stop publishing your 
paper?” a friend asked of the editor 
of a rural weekly. 

The editor replied, with a look of 
sadness and regret: “What was the 
use of trying to publish any news 
when the gossips had broadcast it all 
before I could get it into print?” 


Solomon’s 777th Wife—Say, Sol, are 
you really and truly in love with me? 

Solomon—Darling, you are one 
woman in a thousand. 


Doctor—That man owes me over 
$200 for services. 

Friend—Won’t he pay you? 

Doctor—Pay me! He won’t even 
worry about it. 


Mrs. Methuselah—Did you get any- 
thing in the mail, dear? 

Mr. Methuselah—Nothing but anoth- 
er circular from the “Book of the Cen- 
tury” people. 


“Is that woman we were speaking 
of a college woman?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“She’s too human to be a college 
product.” 


Bisquick—There was a time when 
people used to say I had more money 
than brains. They can’t say that any 
more, 

Crisco—Why not? 

Bisquick—Because I’m down to my 
last dime. 

Crisco—Yes; but you’ve got the 
dime. 


“Is skin grafting a very late dis- 
covery?” 

“Oh, no; it’s only a branch of a very 
old art. All grafting is a skin game.” 


“Spouter says this plan to increase 
the purchasing power of the masses is 
all foolishness.” 

“Is he an authority on purchasing 
power?” 

“No, but he is an authority on fool- 
ishness.” 








Miss Coy—A penny for your 
thoughts, Mr. Pohick. 

Mr. Pohick—I was just thinking to 
myself that if a moth had only your 
bathing suit to feed on, it would soon 
starve to death, 


Myrtle—How does that clock go that 
you won at the fair? 

Vernon—Fine! It does an hour in 
less than 45 minutes. 


A wealthy business man (yes there 
are a few even now) called in a law- 
yer and had him write his will. He 
instructed the man of law to make 
the will 100 per cent tight, so that it 
would be exceedingly hard to break 
it. The lawyer did his best. Then 
when the document was completed 
and witnessed, the man of wealth said 
to the lawyer: “Now, I want to ask 
you—as a friend, not professionally— 
which of my relations stands the best 
chance of getting my property when 
I’m gone.” 


Judge—I thought you promised me 
that you would not drink any more, 
but I find you drinking just as much 
as ever. 

Culprit—Well, I kept my promise. 
Tm not drinking any more, am I? 


“So you think people are getting too 
fat?” 

“Yes,” replied the movie theater 
owner. “If they were thinner we 
could put in quite a lot more seats.” 


Housewife, to Tramp—Out of work, 
are you? Then you’re just in time. 
I’ve got a cord of wood in the back 
yard and I was just going to send for 
a man to cut it up. 

Tramp—tThat’s fine, Mum, Where 
does he live? I'll go and get him. 


Two Westerners had met again aft- 
er not having seen each other for 
years. They were so overcome with 
joy that they overindulged in hard 





Visitor to Yellowstone National Park— 
Great jumpin’ jimsonweed, what in thun- 
der do these people mean by lettin’ all this 
water escape? Why don’t they call a 
plumber and have it fixed? 











cider so that both of them beca:, 
rather woozy in their heads. 

One of them inquired: “Shay, do \ 
remember ole Jed Hanson?” 

The other one tried to gather hj, 
wits together and then answer: 
“No. What ziz name?” 

The first one was stumped by thi, 
inquiry and then asked, foolishly: 
“Who?” 


A mountaineer who had been con- 
victed of being a desperate quick. 
trigger feudist was languishing in j,il, 
His friends were trying to get a par- 
don for him from the governor, but 
the opposing clan was pulling wire, 
against him and spreading all sorts of 
wicked reports concerning him. The 
culprit was finally moved to action }y 
all this slander, and he wrote the goy- 
ernor saying: “Deer guvner, if you-al! 
has heared what I’ve heared you-ai! 
has heared, you-all has heared a lie.” 








NAME O’HOWLS 





London’s loveliest debutante of the 
season was Miss Phyllis Primrose 
SALT. 

George BLUE, a black man, lives on 
White ave., in Greenmont, W. Va. 

Harley BACON, farmer and raiser 
of choice hogs, lives near Cumber- 
land, Ia. 

“Let Love Unite You” is what Bur! 
LOVE, justice of the peace at Wauke- 
gan, Ill., tells young couples wanting 
the knot tied. 

Tony DRINKWATER operates a solt 
drink establishment in Chelsea, Mass. 

Miss Allene CUTRIGHT is the pro- 
prietor of a modiste shoppe in Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

Charles H. DITTO is.in the manu- 
facturing business at Keithsburg, III. 

I. N. WHEAT is a farmer at WHEAT- 
LAND, Wyo. 

The Athletes of Seminole, Tex., high 
school are called Indians, hence 
SEMINOLE INDIANS. 

Add marriages: LOVE-COUNTS :! 
Alpine, Tex.; WARE-VEIL at Plain 
field, N. J.; PARTRIDGE-WOODMA\% 
at Chicago, and BACON-RICE at Barre 
Mass. 

i 


HENNERY GRAMMAR 


Lecturer—Do you say that your hens 


“sit” or “set”? 

Busy Housewife—It never matters 
to me which they do. What [| am 
anxious to learn when I hear a hen 
cackling is whether she is laying or 
lying. 

a 
IT’S A TAKING PROPOSITION 


The mortgage took his farm away, 
The grocer took his cow, 

The doctor took his touring car, 
So he is walking now; 

The bank has failed, his money 
Has taken sudden flight, 

And all his hopes of happiness 
Were taken in a night. 

And yet he has one recompense, 
In any circumstance, 

The law will never let them take 
His pants. 

—Ella Brooks Bolcum, Granite, Id 
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